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HARDWICK: WITH THE ENTRANCE GATEWAY. 
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the land is full of beauty, and rich 


Hartwick Hall i one of the many rincely 
seats 4 i 

Hall, and Devonshire House, 

Castle, noose he others—of his Grace the 

Duke of Devonshine, io WSs Marge of 

's eldest son and heir, the 

duke's ¢ MP, her Majesty’s Postmaster 

. It is distant from Lond 


is taken, they ' 

abundance greeting the 
Before we describe the venerable Hall, we give 

a brief history of the noble family to which it 


. its 
now belongs, reserving that of its predecessors first 


our next chapter. ; ; 
“~ family a Cavendish, of which his 
Grace the t Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of Derby, is 
the representative, traces back to the Con- 
uest, when Robert de Gernon came over with 
Conqueror, distinguished himself 
he was rewarded with con- 
ts of land in Hertfordshire, 
ire, &c. His descendants held con- 
i land in Derbyshire ; and Sir William 
who was one of the witnesses to a 
conformation charter of Henry III. to Bas- 
ingdale , obtained a tof a Fair at 
Bakewell, in that county. He had two sons, 
Sir Ralph de Gernon, lord of Bakewell, and 
de Gernon, of Moor Hall, near Bake- 
the second of these, Geoffrey de 
Gernon, the Cavendishes are descended. His 
son, Roger de Gernon (who died 1334), mar- 
the heiress of John Potton, or Potkins, 
of the Manor of Cavendish, in Suffolk, 
her had issue, four sons, who all assumed 
of Cavendish from their mother’s 
; Sir John Cavendish, 
ief Justice of the King’s Bench, in the 
of Edward ITI., Chancellor of Cambridge, 
of Richard II. i a we: beheaded loge 
insurgents of Suffo! that reign ; 
Cavendish, from whom descended the cele- 
brated navigator, Sir Thomas Cavendish ; Ste- 
= Cavendish, Lord Mayor, member of 
arliament, and Sheriff of London; and 
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and Suffolk. By his wife, Rose, he left issue, 
one son, William, from whom the estates passed 
to his cousin. Sir Andrew was succeeded 
his brother, Sir John Cavendish, i 
— to <apene IL. and H 
gallant uct in poy | i e rebel, Wat 
ler, in his conflict wi Willies War 
was knighted by Richard II. in Smith- 
and an annuity of £40 per annum granted 
im and his sons for ever. He was also made 
broiderer of the wardrobe to the king. He 
married Joan, — of Sir William ‘ 
of Clopton, in Suffolk; and by her had issne, 
. illiam, his successor ; Robert, 
jeant-at-Law ; and Walter. William Cav- 
who was a citizen and mercer of 
London, and of Cavendish Overhall, married 
Joan Staventon, by whom he had two sons, 
Thomas and William. This Thomas Caven- 
dish, who was of Cavendish and Pollingford, in 
Suffolk, married Katherine Scudamore, and left 
by her, as son and heir, Sir Thomas Caven- 
who, having studied the law, was em- 
by ager Earl of Surrey, Treasurer 
King’s chequer. He was also Clerk 
Pipe in the os wl to H 
the Clerk of the 
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three sons, George Cavendish, Sir William 
vendish, and Sir Thomas Cavendish. 
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sover, Viscount Mansfield, K.G., Commander- 


by | in-Chief, &c., &c., and was the author of the 


splendid work on Horsemanship, &c., and whose 
life was charmingly written by his wife, 
Lucas, Maid of Honour to Queen Henrietta), an- 
— of the ao of Pty me — &e.; 
rances, married to Sir ierrepoint, 
ancestor to the Dukes of Ki oar fl Elizabeth, 
married to Charles Stuart, Duke of Lennox 
(younger brother of Lord Darnley, the husband 
of ee Scots, and father of King 
James I.), the issue of which i was 
the sadly unfortunate lady, Arabella Stuart 
a, eee ilbert, Earl of Shrews- 
“Se William Cavendish was created Baron 
Cavendish, of Hardwick, and Earlof Devonshire, 
by King James I., “at which time of his crea- 
tion, his majesty stood under a cloth of state in 
the hall at Greenwich, accompanied with the 
— his children, the Duke of Holstein, the 
e of Lennox, and the greatest part of the 
nobility, both of England and Scotland.” His 
lordship was one of the first adventurers who 
settled a colony and plantation in Virginia, and 
on the discovery of the Bermuda he 
and others had a it of them from the king, 
‘ ing called after him. He 
eg = tm Cn Foner Anne, da 
enry Kighley, of Kighley, by whom he 
besid es William, nie nic Gil 





a successor, 
who died without issue ; Frances, wife of Lot 
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HARDWICK: THE WEST FRONT. 


M ; and three others, who died ini i 
by his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward Boughton, and widow of Sir Richard 
Wortley, he had a son, Sir John Cavendish. His 
lordship’s successor was his second son, Sir 
William (who had been under the tuition of 
Thomas Hobbes, of whom more will be said in 
another get he married Christian, only 
daughter of Edward, Lord Bruce, of Kinloss, a 
kinswoman of the king, “ who gave her, with 
his own hand, and made her fortune ten thou- 
sand pounds.” By her ke had three sons and 
one daughter, viz.:—William, his successor ; 
Charles, who was Lieutenant-General of Horse 
to his cousin the Earl of Newcastle, and was 
slain at Gainsborough ; Henry, who died ; 
and Anne, wife of Lord Rich, eldest som of 
Earl of Warwick. 

William Cavendish, third Earl of Devon- 
shire, was only ten years of age when his father 
died, and he was , a8 we have just said, 
under the care of Hobbes, who tra 
remained with him, and was, for the rest of his 
_ by the earl’s i 
married Elizabeth Cecil, 
of Salisbury, by whom he had two 
liam (who succeeded him), 
daughter. William, fourth Earl of 

‘ore ing to the title, sat i 
Parliament for Derbyshi 
was one of the train-bearers to 
his coronation. He was among the principal 
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who brought about the “Glorious Revo- 
ution” of 1688, and the placing of William III. 


Elizabeth. His lordshi: of 
prea Ee 
on am . 

Deke cf Deroshine e was in his 
titles and estates by his son. His grace died in 

1707, and his funeral sermon, preached 
White Kennett, Bishop of P has 
been many times printed, and is to the 


he had a numerous y. His 

many important in the State ; 

which were those of Lord Lieutenant of 

Lord Lieutenant of Derbyshire, Lord of 
the Privy Seal, Lord Steward of the old, 
and Lord Justiceship for the administration of 
government during his majesty’s absence. He 


was succeeded by his son— 
William, fourth Duke of Devonshire, who 
was, d his father’s ime, called to the 


uring lifetime, 

Upper House by his title, hitherto of courtesy, of 
Merquis of Hartington. He a 
Master of the Horse and a Privy . In 
1754 he was one of the Lords of the pooner, 
and Governor of the County of Cork; in 
following year he was Lord Treasurer of 
Treland; and in 1756 was Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and First Commissioner of the Trea- 
sury. In 1757 he. was Chamberlain of the 
Household to the king, and held, besides, many 
other offices. His grace married Charlotte, 
daughter, and ultimately heiress, of Richard 
Boyle, Earl of Burlington and Cork, by. which 
union—the lady being Baroness Cli in he- 
own right—the Barony of Clifford came into 
the Cavendish family. By this issue he had three 
sons and one daughter, viz.:—William, who 
succeeded him ; Richard, who died unmarried ; 
George Augustus Henry, created Earl of Bur- 
lington, from whom the noble represen- 
tative of the House of Cavendish, the seventh 
Duke of Devonshire, is descended ; and Dorothy, 
married to the Duke of Portland. 

William, fifth Duke of Devonshire, the 
eldest son of the last named peer, was married 
twice: first, to the Lady Georgiana, daughter 
of Earl Spencer, one of the most accomplished 
and elegant women of the ti and who is 

rhaps better known as “ Beautiful 

uchess”’ than by = other; and, 
to Lady Elizabeth Forster, daughter of 
Earl of Bristol, and widow of John 


Thomas | . 
Forster, Esq. By the “ Beautifal Duchess” his 


had issue, one son, William 
Cavendish, who succeeded him, and two - 
ters: Georgiana, married to the Earl of isle ; 
and Harriet Elizabeth, married to Earl Gran- 
ville. On his death, in 1811, the title and estates 


i | passed to his only son— 


William +, were Cavendish, sixth Duke and 
ninth Earl of Devonshire, one of the most liberal- 
minded of men and one of the most genuine 
patrons of Artand Literature. His grace, whose 


§ career earned for him the proud title of “The 


Duke”—a title which, with all his others, 

descended to his successor—was born in 
Paris in 1790, and besides holding office as Lord 
High Chamberlain, &c., went in a style of more 
than princely splendour on an embassy to 
Russia from the British Court,- and so con- 
ducted that important mission as to gain exceed- 
ing ‘‘stinction and general applause. His Grace, 
who never married, died in 1858, and was suc- 
ceeded in his titles and estates—with the ex- 
ception of the Barony of Clifford, which fell in 
abeyance between his sisters—by his second 














HARDWICK : THE GRAND STAIRCASE. 
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to Russia in 1856, and has filled t 
— Tits levtichip, who fo emnasaied, M.P. 
Stef berth vesniy afer geo 
ina tecthor tt the Dube of Dovensaire io LP. 
for North ee a constituency he 


se siod in 1686 the Lady Leceien, daughter 
1 
the Earl of Harewood. r 


His Grace is patron of -nine livings, and 
m alone is Lal of the Manor of 
forty-six places. 
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arms of the duke are—Sadve, three harts 
waite cabosl.ed, argent, attired or. oe a 
serpent, noued proper. Supporters, two ucks, 

. each wreathed round the —_ with a 
chaplet of roses, alternately argent and azure. 

e now, for the present, leave the genealogical 

’ story to turn to the attractions 0: 

part of our st . 
the interior of the Hall. Of the exterior and 
of the old hall and their surroundings we shall 
speak later on. 

Passing through the entrance gateway, shown 
in the first of our illustrations, the visitor to Hard- 
wick will see before him, across the q' L 
space laid out in magnificent flower-beds in the 
pure Elizabethan style—the most striking feature 
of which are two immense beds, one on either 
side the central pathway, formed in the sha 
of the letters E and 8, the initials of Elizabeth, 
Countess of Shrewsbury —in all its grandeur, the 
principal front of the Hall, which bears out to 
the full the truth of the common saying— 

“ Hardwick Hall, 
More giass than wall.” 
The house is in reality “all windows,” and has 
a peculiarity of appearance possessed by no 
other existing mansion. Passing under the 
colonnade, seen in the centre of the building 
in our second illustration, the visitor arrives 
at the entrance door, and will, before —- 
do well to glance at an inscription, now nearly 
defaced, on one of the pillars :— 
“ Hic locus est quem si verbis audacia detur 
Haud meum magni dixisse palatia coli,” 

which may be thus freely rendered :— 

“ Could any adventurous muse these portals sing, 

No more to Heaven's gate her flight she'd wing.” 
The Great Haut, which is first entered, is of 
considerable itude, and very lofty, taking 
in the whole height of two stories of the noble 
building. Its lower part is wainscoted; its 
upper, hung with fine Gobelin tapestry. Along 
one side stands an enormous and massive oak 
table, and carved chairs and seats in abundance 
are ranged around the room. Over the entrance 
end a spacious gallery, supported on pillars, 
leads from the dining-room to the drawing-room, 
on the first floor; and at the opposite end isa 
charming piece of sculpture, a full-longth statue 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, by Westmacott, with 
the inscription— 

Maria Scotorum Regina 

Nata 1542 

A suis in exilium acta 1568 

Ab hospita neci data 1587. 
On the wall over this is a large and very curious 
cartoon full-] figure of Henry VIII. On 
the wainscot and in different parts of the hall 
are some fine antlers, a series of and 
breastplates, and other relics; while over the 
fire-place, which is of great size and beauty, 
and has its original brass fire-dogs, are the 
arms of the foundress of the house, Elizabeth 
(Hardwick), Countess of Shrewsbury, of gigantic 
size, in raised plaster-work. Some remarks 
here seem requisite concerning the heraldry 
of the place. The arms represented in the 
great hall, and shown in our engraving of that 
splendid apartment, are argent, a saltire, en- 
grailed, acre; ona chief of the second three 
cinquefoils of the field. These, which are in a 

’ ped shield, are surmounted by an 
earl’s coronet, and have for supporters, two 
stags, proper, each gorged with a chaplet of 
roses, argent, between two bars azure. The 
arms are those of Hardwick of Hardwick, the 
maiden name of the Countess; the su 
which she had no right to assume, the 
Hardwick not being entitled to any, were 
assumed from the crest of that family, which, 
with a slight variation, formed those granted to 
her son, the first Baron ( Fiardwick, 
and Earl of Devonshire. The coronet is, of 
course, hers as Countess of Shrewsbury, the hall 
being built during the latter part of the life of 
her fourth husband, the Earl of Shrewsb: 
and in the first nine years of her fourth olien 
hood. From the Great Hall a wide passage to the 
right leads to the grand staircase, the muniment- 
room, the sitting and other rooms on the 
ground-floor, and, to the left, to the kitchens 
and offices, and to another staircase. Ascend- 
ing these massive stone stairs hung with framed 
pieces of needlework and with curious old 
paintings, some of which are dated 1576, and 
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f | On the cei f 
ting ou Lad with two of His disciples, | part 


joining this is a 





were princi brought from the old hall, an 
pre! on wl on the landing opens into 
Tax Cuarst. In this truly interesting little 
room, the walls are notable for being partly 
hung with painted ta of extremely good 
character, and the y examples in the house. 
is a fine piece of tapestry, re- 


bread. pe te is dressed with | 
some of the earliest embroidery—portions of a 
cope, &c.; and on the rails hangs a very rich 


it:—“ Elizabeth Hardwick, daughter and co- 
heir of John Hardwick, of Hardwick, in the 
pag of Derby. To her second husband, 
Sir William Cavendish, of Chatsworth, in the | i 
same county. She settled her third son, Sir 
Charles Cavendish, at Welbeck, in the county 
of Nottingham.” Other portraits are those of 
her husband, Sir William Cavendish, at the 
age of forty-four; “the Beautiful Duchess,” 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire; the late 


“ 
~~ ~SSS 


_ Tus Cur-Vatver Room, leading 
-room, is a noble apartment, Sun Ge 


h - 
tapestry, and containing a stately bed’ with carefull 


plumes. Over the fire- in parget-work, 
as in other ames ioe oeie hen bear- 
ings, among which again occur the arms of 
Hardwick, with supporters and coronet. Ad- 
with the most exquisite needlework in rid 
Passing down the minstrels’ gallery from the 
dining-room to the drawing-room, some fine 
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HARDWICK: MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS’ ROOM. 
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of Arabella Stuart, several portraits by Holbei 
and others of Henry VII. and . Edward 
VL, &c., &c. There are, also, some curious 
pieces of needlework, framed. 


by the late Duke of Devonshire, and in whi 
he died, is a splendid a hung with 
tapestry representing scriptural subj Over 
the fire-place, which has large carved figures in 
stone on either side, is a fine piece of 

work surrounding a painting. On 

curious needle-work counterpane invi 

tion. The dressing-room adjoining 

most interesting in the house. It 

silk needlework tapestry of the 

choice character, one piece of which 

date of 1574. There are also painti 
entombment of our Saviour, 

ciation, with the arms, in 

Cavendishs, Talbots, and others. 

room is the bed-room occupied, on his occasional 
visits to Hardwick, by the present duke, on the 
tapestry of which cupids are reprssented playing 
at mall—the progenitor, appasently, of our 
— croquet. ear this, too, is Marqui 
of ; ; ; : 


drawing-room, the visitor next passes out to 
the Granp Srarecasz, of which we give an en- 
graving. Near the drawing-room door will be 
noticed a fine old chest, sai 
to the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
h with some of the finest tapestry which 
ony Bonen can boast. One ion represents 
a classical story ; the boar-hunts and similar 
subjects are fine, and powerful in the ex- 
treme. On the second landing is an interest- 
ing inlaid table with the arms of Hardwick im- 
ing Talbot, and on the wall by it hangs 
some of the oldest tapestry in the house. Con- 
tinuing up the staircase, with tapestry on either 
side, the state-rooms are approached. The 
entrance is by a doorway surmounted by the 
Hardwick arms, a which is the seat anid 
usly fine piece of tapestry, representing Juno. 
On the door a marvellously beautiful lock is still 
preserved. It, with the arms of Hardwick, su 
plies our initial letter. This door opens into the 
Presence-CuamsBer, State-Room, or Audi- 
ence-Room, as it is variously called. This 
splendid apartment, which is 65 feet long, 33 
feet wide, and 26 feet in height, is one of the 
finest proportioned and most imposing: in ap- 
ce even in this perfect house. e up’ 
portion of the walls of this magnificent cham 
oP pa with ya, eto in high coloured- 
relief, represen unting scenes, eus, 
and the court of ‘Diana. 0 i o full 
16 feet in height, the walls are hung with 
tapestry of the finest character. 

Over the fire-place of this room are the arms 
and supporters of Queen Elizabeth, in coloured 
relief parget-work. The furniture is remark- 
ably fine, as will be seen from our engraving of 
this room; at the north end is a majestic 


‘4 canopy, decorated in minute needlework with 


figures of the cardinal virtues, “‘ Verecundia,”’ 
“ Prudentia,” “ Sobrietas,” &c., alternating 


in existence. It is of large size, and e 

inlaid over the entire surface of its top wi 

musical instruments of various kinds, back- 

gammon and chess boards, cards, and various 

ays foliage and other devices. In its centre 
a tablet with the quaint inscription :— 


i LENTYNE 
WE STAGGES EXAVLT 
TO THE DEVEYNE. 

The “ stagges”’ being, no doubt, 

the Hardwick arms. On each side of the tablet 
are the arms of Hardwick and Talbot impaled, 
&c. From this room a doorway in the 

opens into the picture- , and at 
the north end leads into the Lisrary, over the 
= chimney-piece of which is a splendid piece of 
sculpture, Apollo and the Muses; over the 
figures on one side are the arms of Queen 


the stags of | i 
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FROM® THE PICTURE "IN .THE (COLLECTION 
OF GILES REDMAY! , me” 
me PRIMROSE GATHERERS. , ‘ 
Birket Foster, Painter. +! ©, Cotten, Rngraver. 
- ge es ny this was oe 
ae fiab gal . Bir ‘oster ‘enjoy’ 
ae ‘which ea was chiefly known as an ‘ifas- 
the centre of this side is a gorgeous trator of books, has been immeasurably 
over the state seat, bearing the monogram of | increased since he exchan, the simple 
on the western black-lead pencil he wood - 
block for the camel-hair ‘‘ tools” and th 
box of colours. We miss him much in his 
ity: there is no one among 








the work of “ Stephens, a Flemish 
of ValerioVicentino.” The ceiling I 
tric design, in raised plaster-work ; 
that to the room.which is wanting in 
others of the apartments. ocr a pale 
of the walls, above the wainscoting and arras, 
is worked in panels and festoons. 
The furniture is of the most costly and 
uch of it, i longs to the time, or to a : : A“ A : 
kt ah vi he es | fo sro, exp rein | eepinding ptare 
, and indicates the artistic feeli aI 65 
as hen he and “conditions of 


beds of state, with their curtains of black and caps seg find it to be the | heavens; and to keep the hunger 
silver; Venetian velvets and damascenes; “cloth | same, inversely, when a painter attempts to | of spiritual joys more acute in his 
of Raynes to slepe on softe,” and hangings“ raied | work with black or white chalk on a sub- | let loose on his outward senses an. 
ben oar hans cuihiions of Vise baudekyn ; | ject which is familiar to him only through world of physical horrors, like the 
one oa tig = = samit am. | colour. To explain our meaning, more | less pit of ing torment called a, hell 
Pl r . y uncomf definitely, we’ have known engravers of | preaching the while with fanatical fervour 
able for use; screens of crimson velvet, covered | }i-tureg submit a proof of their plates | the doctrines of ascetici additional 
with patterns worked in silver wires ; couches, P the othe ot the: k for th. .P . a, 8 ee . 
every portion of which is thickly overlaid with painter of the work for the p safe-guard against the seductions of ‘his 
reads of silver and of, gold; tablés.with lege | Of having it, touched” by him, and the | material being. h the means were 
twisted and turned about. in the most. pic- | result oftentimes has been, that the latter so antagonistic, the ends in view of Pagan 
uresque manner ; fire-dogs of mars, rather than benefits, the engraving ; | and Christian Art were similar. Each acted 


inh 
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ire-dogs of gorgeous descri year 
ton; and 0 sega ; egw a and the reason is obvious: he cannot. see on a common principle of ideal happiness ; 
; a 3 


arms of Dev Ormonde—these | his subject in i hi i Christian 
are among the beauties which greet) the eye at altel eae Paget sy a pale a i 
ovary torn 10 Me pepe rae ear and these he is. unable to transpose—if the 

As we said at commencement | of this term may be employed—effectually into 
chapter, there is no place so Likely ae Hardwick | black and white ge peng 

e% to those times which cae mat with 

and to hich it could do so well, but we have met with 

a ir ‘ distinguished painters utterly at a loss to 
: accomplish it. 

Almost as soon as Mr. Birket Foster 
adopted water-colour painting, his draw- 
ings began to be most ly sought after ; 

now they realise prices, per- 
Hinge, than those of the majarity of" his 

D poraries. He brought to bear upon 
his compositions all those admirable quali- 

his designs in pencil, 
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shape of 
ight aes 

comfort and joy of men, every 
unded, while the pictures: 
side of 


i ai & Not a few of these 
oS gg aac ried 
‘| - The -lovely craving its owner kindly 
to engrave here is a composition 

088, Ve as now seén; de- 

3 the» landscape seems 





venerable ruins i 
nall in its immediate 
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into a more elevated However 
may differ 


greatly the virtue of 
m the virtue of Christian Art proper, 
both seek to exalt humanity by presenti 
to it examples of an ideal tion, an 
eliminating whatever corrupts and makes 
a lie. We may have an Art 
ing to thesensations, or an intellectual 
one to the mind, on the plane of the worldly 
ideal ; but no Art can be profoundly great, 
beautiful, and good, unless its aspirations 
are stimulated by hopes and visions that 


have not their exact ree, and frui- 

tion in our earthly being. its largest 

sense, religion is that state of the soul 

which ently craves ideal ess, 

beauty, and felicity. Art that ignores it 
no permanent, universal value. 

Two ways present themselves of securing 
the spiritual happiness held in store as a 
compensation for trialsin present life: one 
founded on a divine revelation of man’s 
ideal, calling for unquestioning faith; and 
the other cr all-sitting reason, which by 
means of human philosophy would subject 
all faiths to the scrutiny of science. Before 
the period of the Reformation of Luther, 
the spiritualistic way prevailed most. Man- 
kind, however, were not not so much spiri- 
tual-minded, in the true acceptation of this 
phrase, as prone to eg” life ; their 

ions, sentiments, and imaginations, 
hother superstitiously o: devoutly led, 
being more exerci than their logi 
faculties. At that time 
feeling permeated Art; but it lost its force 
and gradually into oblivion as it 
was brought into contact with the growing 
rationalistic tendencies of the era of 
printed books. What Art lost in profundity 
and spirituality, it gained in breadth and 
variety, in naturalness, so to speak, on the 
common plane of humanity. Passing first 
from ecclesiastical, then from aristocratic, 
control, it grew more and more democratic 
and commercial; more domestic in its mo- 
tives; more disposed to illustrate the facts 
of ordinary men’s lives—their hopes, be- 
liefs, ions and deeds, to adorn plain 
— “4 rather than palace ee to 
catch the passing and reco’ permanent 
truths in a istic sense; in fine, Art 
under Protestant guidance became less 
abstract, less ideal, either as ecstatic joy or 
ascetic suffering, and more a thing of home 
life, suited to popular ap ion 
tastes. The change has been a radical one, 
though not yet completed. Artis a condi- 
tion of transition. as a vital au- 
thority, has ceased to govern it. Then, too, 
the old spiritual ideal has away, 
while the new is yet unformed: so it hap- 
pened to classical Art. The interregnum 
then, however, was one of ignorance, su- 
perstitions, and debased conceptions. Now, 
if we have no _ Art, we possess a whole- 
some, pleasurable, natural, instructive one. 
‘That of the past was more restricted in 
knowledge, science, and ideas, more 
intense and ecstatic. Its capacity for offer- 
ing comfort and hope to individuals of 
a certain temperament or training was 
greater, but as a means of happiness and 
amprovement to the masses its power was 
oss. Yet the promise of our present Art 
far beyond its actual realisation. This 
must continue to be materialistic and un- 


rofound religious 


Science is no longer made to be the enemy 
of religion. Theology is descending from 
the ing of to the understand. 


ascendant, and wisely; for it 
sifts, probes, and justifiesall things, though 
it does not always see so far, deeply, or in- 
tently as the imaginative faculties. Our 
highest Art is now the abstract, in book- 


forms. But will it always remain there ? 
It seems to me that whenever the pure 
bing 


ethics of the of Christ rps em 
cise from ion bigotry and disturbin 
sectarian dogmas, then the freed i 

tion will see visions of celestial things more 
radiant than ever before. i 
morality, philosophy, and faith, must come 
more into ony. Out of the great j 
thus begotten fresh heavens will be o' 

par agar Cirg ngel ma? eatin 
spirits of just men e lect,” needing 
no wings to symbolise their celestial func- 
tions. Saints will require no oms 
to confirm their pious credentials. Men will 
be moved by their new ideal to construct 
edifices consecrated to their new happiness 
such as Art has not yet conceived. Hitherto 


cal | God and Devil have overflowed in fanatical 


extremes into ‘this earth, making of re- 
ligion, to the many, either enforced sacri- 
fice, irrational belief, or dark despair; evil 
so often overcoming as to cause that 
gross materiali which everywhere 
abounds in Catholic lands. _ Few can now 
be found to say with St. Francis, ‘‘ Praised 
be my Lord for our sister, the death of the 
body.” The heaven of the descendants of 
the medisvalist ecstatics has settled down 
more and more into the earth, with in- 
creased dread of death and old age, and 
general despair and sadness in life. 
The medisvalist had more diversion, so 
did the Greek. Their Art soothed and 
laddened their lives; but their successors 
ve become half sceptics, half hypocrites, 
not truly enjoying this exi w- 
ing how to secure a firm hold on a better. 
Americans are charged with not knowing 
how to amuse themselves; but there is far 


and | more real animation of heart, social and 


civic life, faith in themselves, their country, 
and their God; more vitality and rationality 
of existence in America than in Europe. Our 
ao having © qeleaiag aie: ta Buisps: 
are @ qui ng in Europe. 
What we Soak i in 


maginative so long as it gives more stress | the 


fo the outward fact than the inward life, 
refuses to admit the inspiration of a puri- 
mfied religious faith, and does not attain 
hat just balance of t, science, and 
amagin tion, which is needed to 
‘consummate work. 
The spirit of our century is eminently 
humanitarian in contrast with all preceding. 








an Art capable of this ? 

Looking only at its present superficial as- 
pect, its common range of motives, its 
hl realistic bias and materialistic 


Fine Arts do not interest me,” said Parker, 

**go much as the Coarse Arts, which feed, 

ple. I 

than a Michael Angelo; nay, if I hadason, 

siecoteel ax Wasrtea ets Guenter 

ized use, li ge Stephen- 

son oe a great painter like 
Rubens, who only copied beauty.” 

painter were a Rubens in selec- 

treatment of topics, it ht 

ive some force to the point of Parker; for 

ubens painted but little calculated to in- 

spire the mind with ig sages or 

pleasure. He was fly Phi meed 

of vanities for courts, academic ous 
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ul are a constituent part of it for 
ar Their superiority of use, therefore, 
is as incontestable as their origin and office 
are nobler than those of tangible objects 
which administer only to the physical well- 
ing. Socrates could command but a 
mite of worldly resources, had not a 
patented article in his mean habitation, 
never heard of steam, the telegraph, or 
cheap clothing, and fuel for the million ; 
but he left a of mental and moral 
riches to his fellow-men, such as in com- 
ison makesall that thecountless treasure 


of the Rothschilds can buy seem but filthy |) 


rags. If access to the soul be shut out 
over-service and luxury to the body, 
fine intellectual appeals fall on organisations 
too callous to heed them. The distinction 
of offices between him who works only for 
the physical wants, and he who administers 
to the growth of the soul, is, indeed, a 
marked one. Further, Fine Art reacts 
even more conspicuously on the material 
prosperity of a nation than the ‘“ Coarse 
Arts” do on the Fine. It would bes oor 
the cost of many railroads or cotton-mills to 
buy up the Fine Art of Italy as an invest- 
ment, because of its being a vast produc- 
tive capital, supporting a large number of 
[ciee’ and adding yearly to the accumu- 
ive public wealth with but little outlay 
to keep it. Improved machinery and loco- 
motion cheapen articles of common con- 
sumption, and promote circulation. Fine- 
Art galleries do as much, and help the buy- 
ing capacities ot the cities where they 
exist. The annual visitors to ths London 
galleries are now counted by millions. A 
conjecture of the number of those who 
visit the Louvre and Versailles Museums, 
may be hazarded from the fact that more 
than 300,000 francs are taken from the sale 
each year of catalogues, which are probably 
not bought by one visitor in twenty. 
Before canes and umbrellas were admitted 
with their owners 100,000 francs were 
received in one year from their deposit at 
the doors. At the current fee of two sous 
each this sum would represent one million 
persons who these articles with 
them. Undoub there were very 
many more who did not thus encumber 
themselves on such an occasion. It is 
ot aay dtp taco ak that the inhabitants 
any city are less disposed to enjoy their 
own sights, than those who are obliged to 
journey to see them. Hence it is reason- 
able to suppose that the Parisians do not 
furnish one-tenth — the frequenters of 
their galleries. statistics exhibit 
indirectly the advantages conferred in com- 
munities which’ possess artistic attractions 
sufficient to draw to them vast concourses 
of sightseers, independent of the instruction 
and enjoyment they proffer to the inhabi- 
tants ves. ot a few towns in 
Barope may be caid to subsist on their 
treasures of Art. Were an American city 
to found a great gallery of Art, as judi- 
ciously managed and cared for as the 
Central Park in New York, visitors from 
all parts of the continent would flock to 
see it in such numbers as would soon in- 
directly repay its outlay, and leave it, as it 
were. a fr to posterity, with a pro- 
lific income for the benefit of citizens at 
Nothing is thought of sinking the 
entire capital of a railroad in the outset, in 
View of its ulterior advan to commerce. 
A few millions put into a National Museum 
would be even ® sounder investment in 
this respect, besides its intellectual and 
refining qualities. These facts would be 
unnecessary to give were not so man 
otherwise intelligent persons, deluded by 
the apparent common sense of the Parke- 


i of use, which, on examination, 
sion Grene ot | 


of Fine Art in 
esthetic constitu- 


tion and temperament which sprin gs from |, 


fusion of all races now going on into 8 | 
new one; the increasing | 


passion for decorative ornament and fes- 
tivals ; a keen native instinct for colour end 
form ; the patriotic desire to commemorate 
public ond. poo events ; a vast wealth each 
year more liberally given to beneficent 
purposes ; increasing means of culture; & 
uster appreciation of national defects and 
deficiencies in Art; an intense spiritual 
- ce ecg oe life arising from the varied 
gious agitations, ss an offset to the 
redundant — pevesrer es Ye gm mate- 
rial progress ; and, above @ growing 
ition of humanity at as the 


true object of effort, to make the earth | each 


more pleasant for man’s temporary sojourn. 
The ; ion of the Greek for beauty made 


his Art beautiful, just as the emotional fer- England, 


vour of the medisvalist made his iritual. 
We are not called to repeat either Minervas, 
Venuses, Queens of Heaven, or any of the 
effete forms of effete ge or 
dogmas, but to create anew, a g to 
more advanced notions of heroisms, celes- 
tial and mundane. Each after its kind in 
Art: realism, or ‘the glory of the terres- 
trial,” as St. Paul defines the idealisms of 
earth; and “‘the g 
he designates those of heaven. The Ame- 
rican school must be born of our own 
material and spiritual life; our own faith 
in, and sacrifices for, humanity; indivi- 
dual and national faith and work ; in fine, 
those profound, social, political, and reli- 
gious convictions that make up a religion 
of the heart whose fruit should be “‘ Peace 
and goodwill to all men.” 
J. JACKSON JARVES. 
Florence. 


AMALGAMATED 
SOCIETY OF HOUSE-DECORATORS 
AND PAINTERS. ; 


— 


As every material object throws a shadow in 
the ht, so do we continually see substance 
and ww, good and evil, the true and the 
false, the man and the ape, side by side in our 
social organisation. 
_ In norespect has this been more evident than 
in the recent trade-movements of this country. 
Instinctively, though not always intelligently, 
aware of the immense results to be derived from 
combination, our trades have sought to combine, 
and have done so, but too often, to their own, as 
much as to the general, detriment. To that 
method of trade combination which gave rise to 
what are known as guilds, may be traced the 
establishment of municipal freedom, and the 
downfall of earl tyranny. To trade 
een pe ager voy ies of the 
ity of London ; of that city is 
al wee ee ~ 
guild, abused as it too often 
Low Countries), i 








Tt 


of the celestial,” as | #8umption 


as to what will look “ 
mate result (of which we 
the simple truth of his 
force that is almost dramatic. 
“The endeavour to obtain facilities at once 
: hnical educati 
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THEIB STYLE AND CHARAOTER. 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. XC.—PHILIP HERMOGENES CALDERON, R.A. 


FQHAT country has the 
ight to claim this 


iy bi parentage on the paternal 
certainly, A oars no right to demand 
Mr. Cal as her own; it is possible, however, that 
‘>, on his mother’s side, such a claim might to this extent 
<=} be established. Be this, however, as it may, we are quite 
5 sure that he is himself perfectly content to take his 
* place in the ranks of British Artists, and to wear the 
honours which our English Academy of Arts has worthily con- 
ferred upon him. 


At the age of seventeen he was in London, studying in the late | i 


Mr. Leigh’s Academy, in Newman Street. In the year following, 
1851, he went to is, and entered the atélier of M. Picot, at 
time considered ‘one of the best schools of instruction in the 


of good Art, 
resuming his work at the easel, in the studio of 
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and successfully, on higher 

hitherto trodden. Passing over a small 

called ‘Far away,’ hung at the British 
noticed in the Academy his ‘Gaoler’s Daughter,’ 
French Revolution. the cell of a prison is 
Wega, empeniel oy 

» accom: y 

captive his sunal af teesd 

cell; the elder of the girls, 

emotion the grief of the 

awaits him, paying | no 
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looking out from casement-window, and showing wale 
evidence of the “ silent sorrow” of her heart: as . poo 
by a packet of letters lying near her—portions, perhaps, : 

dence “nevermore ” to be resumed. te ital 
re tithe Return from Moscow,’ hung at the British “— > 
1861, and now in the possession of Mr. Brunton, a 
Square is an ideal representation of the miseries en Ha 
most of the gallant fellows who followed the great Napoleon 
through the memorable and, to him, most disastrous —— 
which proved the beginning of the end of his career. Dut we 
must refer to the Academy exhibition of that year for two pic- | larger 
tures which brought Mr. Calderon more prominently into public 
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Drawn by W. J, Allen.) THE PORTRAIT. (Engraved by Butterworth and Heath. 


back to a by-gone age: its treatment reveal two classes of in- | 
. . 2: . . . . of im- succeed i 
pp whose aepetamnes respectively is —— of happi- | socom ae tyke on 
- misery: the former typified in the “Young Heir” and | i 
- attendants ; the latter in the tattered rags and haggard faces 
those whom tyrann had long held captive, and who look 
gpa even to realise the gory and warmth of the sunshine every artistic er, 
t oh they have been resto The composition is most | Henry the Eighth, ‘Kathari 
op ~ in Seneoption, and rendered yet more so - ago forcible | work.’ The ‘pabeioer queen i 
' w it is presented, particularly in quality of | and those of her maidens are 
Another capital, and very original, picture ‘After the Battle’ | ide. Cllnens ou ean 
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was the picture en Tae British Empassy pore wafer smal Meglio mh He oi yor ay wt hr a 
N 


Siissasan on Oetan 

IN PARIS ON THE ORE oF St. BaRTHOLOMEW, August 24, oppeate yeliies unite Ss waentnsts penis patriot. 
1572,’ for which he found materials in a passage from Aikin’s & sim yet eloquent in Lord t’s “ Memo- 
‘Memoirs of Sir Dudley Digge’s Complete Ambassador.” | rials of John ' Mr. Ualderon painted ‘ fam BURIAL oF 
| Curiosity seems to be inherent in most individuals: on no other | Hamppegn,’ exhi at the Academy in 1864, and engraved as 
ground con wo scsoun} Der Se pessenee st the gree DS Bee one of our illustrations. A theme so solemn could not fail to 
y-window gazing on the horrible y enacting in the streets | be rendered by so thoughtful and reflective a mind as his in a 
of Paris. Walsingham, our r, is pacing up and down | becoming and elevated manner. It is in every way, both in sen- 
the apartment in a state of perturbation. In the is a | timent and in treatment, a noble production—one whereon we 
peony of ladies, ene of Wen bee cae onan nent cae c more to say than our space allows. The picture is 
e incident is worked out in a manner that betokens originality | in the possession of Messrs. Agnew and Sons, of Manchester, who 
of thought and a command of the resources which every kindly permitted i that 
artist has always at his disposal. exhibition i 
_ The annals of English history contain no more noble name | of an of this artist’s ‘contributions, ‘In the Cloisters at 
than that of John pden: when he fell mortally dec ee eee aieeee cutenee Seneens meek Coamnebeelatiaally 
upon-Chalgrove field at the commencement of the great Civil ted. Mr. was elected Associate of the Academy in 
War, dying six days | Royalists and Parliamentarians month of July. 


afterwards, Royalists 
mourned his death alike, however the former may have regretted! The year 1865 produced nothing from the pencil of Mr. Cal- 
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Drawn by W. J. Alien.) THE HOUSE OF THE ENGLISH AMBASSADOR DURING THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


ron, so far, at least, as public exhibition. Dat & S| eee © ee ee 
bllowing year he contri! @ picture in striking contrast with | thing it is which thou hast lost.” 
+ solemn funeral scene in the rustic church of Chilterns. | evidently the lady represented in the 
i i ire in hi i the “‘ first love” of the man wife 
eye. Itisavaluablework. 3 , 
We can only mention by their titles the pictures 
Mr. Calderon since 1866, but among them are two or three of 
tumed attendsats, following in processio Unite the | Youn Lani tHeslet;’ ‘Sone — foot 
shly cos a ats, in nm, or i —*s 
assage-way; the countenance of each one assuming the aspect “Whither P’ in 1868; ‘Oatharine de Lorraine, Duchesse de 
something between tragedy and comedy—a serio-comic ex- | Montpensier, nrging oo i III; 
pssion quite suited to occasion. No picture of the year | ‘ Sighing his into his lady’s face ; 
pmmanded more attention than did this. It was accompanied 5 
by two capital genre subjects: one called ‘On the Banks of the 
ver ry Rang i cs yg, yr te, at their 
pcations; the o bearing title, ‘In the Pyrenees’—a 
ench peasant woman with a turkey. 
‘Tue PorTRatr,’ engraved on page 10, was suggested by a 
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T.BALLIN, SCULPT 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION OF THE PUBLISHERS. 


LONDON, VIRTUE &C? 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


THE ALEXANDRA PARK AND 
AT ROME: 1870. 


PALACE, 


Smrcz the appearance of the remarks on this 
subject in our last Number, we have received 
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builders. It turns ovt, indeed, to be 

that the ill-wind which has prod: 

distress for the last three years, has 

~ a of ee a at 
van of a respite. For y 

soferred’ $0 in our former 2B aty ah 

menacing than it is ugly. A “ Limited 

pany”’ has actually been formed, under 1 

name of the Muswell Hill Building Company. | mai 

Want of funds, and the continued reluctance of 

the public to supply them, have hitherto, most 

fortunately, arrested the proceedings of this 

tive association. ‘‘ Most fortunately,” 

will be echoed by all who wae eres for 

it is precisely on the site occupied by noble 
ve which we described, shaded b 

our vegetable princes, the oak, the 
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voracious demon of builder’s profit. 

this demon, unscrupulous as is his appetite, 

— to be continually underfed. Constant 

and unchecked competition has reached such a 
itch, thet it is almost impossible for the honest 
uilder to his living. Thus profit has to 

scamping, 


come out of * and instead of habita- 
tions fitted for comfortable abode, we have 
merely a multiplicity of rent-traps. How 
certain this is to be the case when a i 
company is instituted, with the avowed aim of 
covering two hundred acres of virgin land with 
the chea erections which will pay rent, or 
com: ground rent, let our readers judge ! 
We are, therefore; not surprised to that 
a very strong feeling has been are by the 
re Lae se and ee 
ts of Hornsey, Highgate, an i 
in favour of the er of the Alexandra 
Park, and its _—- Bo m0 ones 
ent. in, those w ve iven 
a disinter diteraiel, oot (and small blame to 
them) an interested, attention to the salubrity 
and habitable condition of the metropolis, view 
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i f the spi 
the choir of Winchester. On the Continent two peculiar character o 
oN THE very bensiitel examples of it ono ouen in | very stating oNjoct, sad. 
ADAPTABILITY OF OUR mouldings in the cathedrals of Evreux, share ornamentist 


All these specimens | of Eastern : 
NATIVE PLANTS TO PURPOSES OF century. | the reiga of 
ORNAMENTAL ART. oid plant, | nor i we rem 
occasional] i wing on it in any way in’ 
BY EDWARD HULME, F.L.S. r =a. ide and | no doubt, is 
i and brilliant | rarity of the 
Pant. I. i the bulk and | stramonium, 
is series of it will be our desire to 
Tirect £ the attention of the architect, manufac- 
turer, and designer, to some of the beautiful 
forms of nature, which though easily accessible, 
seem to have scarcely received the consideration 


EF 


acanthus, olive, and vine; the Japanese, the light 
graceful bamboo; and in our own 
les and those of the Continent—French, 
or Spanish—we meet with —- 
conventionalised representations in the carvings, 
intings, illuminations, and fabrics for dress, 
om &c., of the familiar forms of our 
rows, streams, and meadows, such as the 
rose, oak, maple, iris, buttercup, and 
many others. mn oe By erty oR ore 
en our decorators to the fac a! 
as the Greek anthemion Shee allied forms | ¢atorah, the name of the plant in Arabic. The | tivation. In speaking of the 
are, they by no means represent the limit | whole plant is powerfully narcotic in its effects. ‘whose seeds I have received 
available in ornamental Art, that the following | In Srquaras of Se published a.p. ‘ Honourable the Lord Edward 
have been prepared, since we are | 1636, we learn the history of its introduction into he brought from Constantinople, and of his 
that if once the inexhaustible riches | England. Gerarde was the director of the | liberalitie did bestow them : 
wi cunt afer Se Gum aneitierte, botanical garden of Lord Burleigh; hence he | that thorn-a that I have di 
ties 


ht before the eyes of | received many rare plants from abroad for cul- | this land.” some botanical works we 
their work, architecture would 


one fr Pomme ips een 
appreciation of many to whom 

is now a matter of indifference. e works 
of our leading architects owe at 

their beauty to their i- 

; end we would desbe, widlo 

eee ee © aie 

en as in, lings, Street, 

oy pk mite to the 


ear plants here selected from their beauty 
lity to ornamental purposes are the 
maple, the thorn-a the ox-eye daisy, and the 
hawthorn. Tux Marie (Acer campestre) is gene- 
rally met with as a small hedge-row tree through- 
out land, but it is not common in either 

1 or Ireland. ewe on though small in 
section, ia often very beauti veined, and thus 
becomes of service for dunia, inlay, &c. The 














ee name, cam- 
pestre, refers of course <0 the localities in which 
the plant may be found, the open fields; while 

name, acer, sharp or hard, in Celtic 

bestowed upon it from the tough- 
ness of the wood; it was extensively used 
by the ancient Britons in the fabrication of 





very rough and quaint, is sufficiently like 

i y the gypsies, tho ushanl plant teen ten th aes 

— brought it from Asia other species introduced by him and wrongly 
is s0"positive | named. 

ply that it seme dificult to admit any 

th. tenet more expecially as accompani 

his statement by an ustration which, though to the 
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VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES: 


THE COLLECTION OF FREDERICK CRAVEN, 
ESQ., HOPE LODGE, MANCHESTER. 


— 


No. IV. 


works we describe this month are water- 

- drawings exclusively. Many of them 

are so well known to Art-lovers as to render 

description of them anny | ap ae ha ; 
not, however, wings 

ay rm qualities, and which so strongly 

reflect the splendours of our water-colour 

school. The artists of whom we have to 

are—David Cox, Turner, F. Tayler, 

E. Duncan, 


once seen, they will never be forgotten. 

In support of this observation, we turn at once 
to a small but most remarkable series by Cox. 
The value and — «ig ae | raced 
which the practice of Davi x ly 
settled, was | fully appreciated by his 
brethren of the nt before it was understood 
by the public. It was something like a return 
to our earliest and simplest method of draw- 
ing, when Indian ink, or what was called 
neutral tint, was tenderly broken with colder 
and warmer mixtures. In a long series of 
his works, Cox shows us that he was eminently 
a colourist, but he could at will shake off the 
witcheries of the 8 Colour, and devote 
himself with religious enthusiasm to the 
— enomena of nature. Mr. Craven 
un ly fortunate in possessing four of 
the Prag a have largely contributed 
to i tation of this great artist. 
These othe Castle,’ ‘Fern Gatherers,’ 
* Windsor Castle from the Great Park,’ and, 
even surpassing all—‘The Welsh Funeral.’ 
We do not remember, precisely, the dates of 
these drawings, but we may call them later 
works. We are positively against the notion 
that painters at fifty years of age are beaten 
by their Art. Cox was an earnest and im- 
ing student to the end of his life: it has 
been said of him that his great works all pre- 
ted a similarity of natural phase. It is true 

is presentments of clouded and rainy 

skies were frequent, but in these descriptions 
he stood unrivalled, and was superior even to 
Turner, either too subtle for solution, or open to 
many readings. In the Beeston Castle draw- 
ing, Cox’s sky is not an allusion to rain, it is 
an ing from the heavens; and the 
um which said he took when 
going to see Constable's pictures, would have 
served aan Sa little er The rain flies 
—- in wild drifts, and the 

is with the torrent. The any 

tempest is most impressively told: 


how bial extremes all but | charms 


meet in the cunning of the Art, and the 


We have but a glimpse | th 


storm seems to have 
-sbeet. The name 
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the slightness of the subjects 

and enchanted by the grandeur of effect with 
which he invests them. In ‘Bolton Castle, 
Wensleydale, ’the building plays a very incon- 
siderable part in the composition ; the scene, in 
fact, being a wide ex bang deep on d 
roperly a com’ of sportsmen in - 
; a These de alee ‘Bolsover Castle,’ in 
Cheshire, o view intended to describe the build- 
ing and its site. It stands on an eminence, 


much of the instinct of the o— 
cannot be surprised that he shoul 
the turmoil of the sea as much as in the tumults 
of the sky. We have, accordingly, a ‘ Wreck 
on the North Coast;’ one of those essa 
which an observer sees, perhaps more justly 
than the artist himself, should have been treated 
as a large drawing. It is limited in size, but it 
expands under the eye. No artist has painted 
so much flat oop he David Sox, a class of 
subject extremely difficult pete pb pa 
but although he always described with remark- 
able ease,’a great oy mr and remote distance, 
still ape Be scape looks like a sub- 
ject chosen only for a display of power in sky- 
painting. We have not seen any foreign 
prong ty Cox ever painted. When we con- 
sider the bent of his genius, we cannot conceive 
that any climate could be so consonant with his 
feelings as our own. From youth to he 
was faithful to Bettws-y-Coed, having paid, we 
believe, annual visits to the place during more 
than forty years, and even at the last, he 
spoke of the beauties of the region with an 
enthusiasm equalled only by the rapture of a 
lover but freshly and fatally smitten with the 
a of some earthly divinity. Cox could 
paint daylight and sunlight much better than 
e majority of his contemporaries; but he 
loved to invoke the rain-cloud, and his wet 
days are many. There are no works Se ever 
painted that show so effectively the zest with 
which he worked as those Mr. Craven is so 
fortunate as to possess. 

J. M. W. Turxzr, R.A.—We find in this 
collection a heey teeny drawi Turner, 
we have never seen, but which is well- 
known to us from the ing. It is the 
‘ Land’s End,’ and however much e engraving 

we may at once say it does but 


we 
in 


is 

little justice to the drawing. In treating such 
a subject, the generalit of painters would have 
thought ‘eleeneadl minutely to pourtray 
the locality, and would have felt it impossible 


otherwise to secure identity. But these are 


considerations which wei 80 little wii 
Turner, that to him identity, or even Bn, 
was when a certain point was to be 
ene Here, for instance, the description is 
to sea and sky, with the of a 
rocky shore, < the ers and the 
flying spray. wing has now been 
ape many years, and has settled down 


ery tones of marvellous transparency, 
into which we might} look for hours without 
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tiful works of the artist. 

on The Heron 

down by the Hawk,’ is one of Mr. Tayler’s most 
remarkable It 
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SUGGESTIVE SELECTIONS® 
FROM THE 


OLD MASTERS IN ART-IN DUSTRIES. 


forms, this decay may be traced in the 
several countries of Europe. To :re spirit 
of emulation and of industry aroused by our 
own Exhibition of 1851, and the similar 
displays of which that gett effort was the 
parent, we can trace hope that may 
now be entertained of a satisfactory and 


ive improvement of all forms of 
tpplied aod industrial Art. 

‘or those and examples by the 
study and the imitation of which the work- 
man may hope to attain an excellence 
that is yet FUTURE, we must turn our 
attention to the rast. The Italian and 
German artists of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries have left us 

é which we cannot with 
too much care and attention. Plastic and 
fictile work of all descriptions: moulded, 
painted, and enamelled /aience; plaques 
and statuettes in terra-cotta; hammered 
and chiselled work in steel, in copper, and 
in silver; carving in wood, in ivory; in 
marble, in various kinds of stone ; tapestry, 
leather-work, book-binding — no pursuit 
of the Art-workman can be named in 
which golden examples may not be found 
in the ae ections + are now 
being carefully formed in of the 
civilised world. — 

In our own country the Art-Museum of 
South Kensington contains a collection of 
specimens of medieval Art of which the 
value - her: lish by © is as yet 
very in y appreciated. 
Supplemented as it is by a noble and yearly 
a ating library, it forms a perfect 

ustrial university, as far, at least, as 
the matériel of education is concerned. We 
shall hope to merit the 
friends amon 
trial artisans 


of the best periods of mediseval workman- 
ship; taking our illustrations, almost at 
random, from the various branches of cun- 
ning industry to which we have referred. 
* The examples, of which we propose t 
series, are taken from various sources, teitestne Daas 
op ion Museum, the Universal Exhibition of 1867, 
Racks nections of the Inte Duc de Morn , Baron James 
lctoe. Sane of then Rane ee comnciaeurs and ca 
em have been ed f. 
des Reauz Arts, some for the Stasen, on exclu- 
own pages. We teel vinced 
series cannot fail to prove instructive os oul as 5. Te 


to all classes and orders of Art-workmen man 

oy pel sous Gan to the connowsseur a Lager ag 
thori at Sout) special! 

bound to record our thanks. 4-4 y 


ings on wood hitherto aio loan of many engrav- 








: 
ving No. 1 represents a carved between the severe regularity of the archj- 
ak eden, of the sixteenth cen- | tectural elements, th 
tury, which was exhibited in the Paris Uni- | the foliage on the frieze and the base, and 
versal Exhibition of 1865. It is of German | the of rolls, ; 
work, although it bears evident marks of | pierced work on the top, is ver 
the influence of Italian taste. The contrast' Thenext illustration (No. 2) is 


No. 1. MIR®OR-FRAME IN CARVED WOOD: SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


the collection of the late Baron James accumulated the thirty partners of thet 
Rothschild, of Paris. The various treasures | colossal went Bes > mh, furnish an ex- 


No.2. AN ITALIAN CHEST: SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
tensive museum. Our print : 
cassone, or Italian chest, of the 16 oateey. The engravings Nos. 3 and 4 represent 


two fine specimens of “ majolica” from the 
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Ceramic Gallery in the South Kensin 
The former is one of a pair of flasks, or 
bottles, of Urbino or Castel-Durante ware, of the 





Ne. 5. TAIL-PIECE: MEDUSA’S HEAD. 


Passing by the graceful little tail-piece (No. 5) of a Medusa’s head between 
two we come to a rare and noble specimen of book-binding (No..6), 
which, at first sight, will be pronounced to be from the library of ‘‘ Count Grol- 
lier and his friends.” It is, however, of a yet rarer and more perfect master, 





No. 3. PIL@XIM BOTTLE: MAJOLICA, 1560. 


year 1560. The ground is white, adorned with me- 
dallions, figures, and arabesques in pale, subdued 
shades of orauge and blue, green and yellow. It is 




















No, 6. BOOK-BINDING: SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


himself a pupil or an admirer of Grollier. Louis de St. Maure, Marquis de 

18 inches high and Ui Kahse So Seman, ook a Neal, wb nas «gonna attached 0 the person of the Duke of Orleans, 
t, for £125, i an i I . . . . F . 

inter (No. 4), also a pode ye Castel-Durante | copy of Livy : the date of the binding is 1545. It is from the Solar collection. 


No. 4, CASTEL-DURANTE WARE: 1519. 
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Our next cut (No. 7), representing | a 
beau, fi pporting @ torch, t i 7 
flambeau, or a eae the collection and even —_ ; + is to | a 3 
whe late T de Morny. It affords the| The ‘ ad — 
aoa aE bold, rather rude, carving ' justice to one of the 
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No.9. CABINET: 1560. 


nature, in the Museum, being taken from | later. 
the lower frieze of the canopy of the tomb 
= | of Cardinal d’Amboise, in Rouen Cathedral. 
The great churchman died in 1510, and 
No. 7. JAPANESE FLAMBEAU-BEARER. his monument was completed fif years 
means of comparing Italian with Oriental 
Art, being of Japanese workmanship. It 
is,in ite , wooden ; but is covered 
with red lacquer of the description known 
as TSI TCHEOO. The Japanese artists, 
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ae \ El ray 4 ~} = > ~ 6-6 
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ivre|in the arabesque composition i 
5 I iniers,” at 7 sous | worthy of admiration and of 
; and eighteen stone-cutters, at 5 sous, entire monument covers an area 
; ptions of lacquer, commencing aa ape yeas, snd cart £6,600. The varied | 6 inches by 19 feet 8 inches. It is 
with the many-tinted gold, and descend- the alto and basso-relievo combined | in alabaster, marble, and stone. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


<p 


Pipe © eSigeeys « y a Ra 
of painters might 
matchless tribute to Gunes 
“What needs my Shakspere for his honour'd bones? 
—The labour of an age, in piled stones,” &c. 
And up to the present day, his fame has had its 
“livelong monument” in his works alone, 
familiarised, as they have been, to all men, by 
the zealous ministration of the durin. In Italy, 
however, late as it now is after the cingue cento, 
a feeling has become rife, that it behoves them 
| to raise up a special memorial to one who 
reflected so nah ft Oe light 
his country. In his native Urbino, a 
has, accordingly, been reduced into 
that end. It is proposed to erect there 
+ monumental homage to the memory 
Seoste-oveheating’ contributions are solicited 
supply the requisite funds; and ~ lovers of A 
t 


3° 
fyi 


FQ, 


° 


in every country, are invited to sym 
porta. Thay It has been deemed expedi 
set down five francs, or, let us say, five shillings 
English, as a standard donation; other sums, 
large or small, will be welcome as may 
come; the name of peg eect ype ghia 
registered on vellum, isplayed ever 
among the archives of the Urbino Academy. 
Prince Humbert has given the sanction of 
name to the undertaking ; the work is to be the 
subject of ample artistic ree go It is not 
improbable that in Eng’ (England of the 
Cartoons) very many sw of this bona- 


fi ponies ight be ; but to realise 
all that would be desired in the matter, it is 
clear that a recognised official place, wherein 
to pay subscriptions, and a duly authorised 
agency, must be established. 

Paris.—The month of October last was sig- 
nalised by a most munificent bequest and 
transfer to the Louvre of a very valuable col- 
lection of pictures. The testator in this me- 
morable transaction, M. Louis Lacaze, has been 
long and well known in Paris as an enthusiastic 
amateur. The son of a peer of France, and 
sessing an ample fortune, he indulged his ardent 
taste, and gradually became owner of six hun- 
dred works of high Art, having be 
it marked, by the purchase of a valuable picture 
by Chardin, from a bric-d-brae dealer on the 
quays, for the sum of fifteen francs. His ulti- 
mate collection, springing from this mustard- 
seed, became exceedingly copious in French 
ae of the last century—rich also in 

emish master-pieces, and in Velasquez and 
Zurbaran, a Tintoretto, two Titians, and a 
Salvator Rosa. His Flemish acquisitions were 
enriched by a noble Rubens portrait, - 4 three 
works by Rembrandt, several , * eniers, 
Ostade, Snyders, Hondekoeters, yp, and 
Jordaens. In hegre Ben the Louvre this 
gallery, which has long made familiar 
to amateurs of, and visitors to, the French 
metropolis, he did so with the distinct under- 
standing, conveyed by his executors, that it 
was not to be broken up~with the exception 
of one hundred pictures, which were to be 
distributed among the Provincial Museums— 
but be honoured by a separate and special place 
of exhibition. This has, of course, met with a 
prompt acquiescence, and henceforth the Lacaze 
gallery will stand apart, amid the great associa- 
Sonn skin sclek ae aeae a oe 

roughly valu e i prices o 
icteste being considered, as worth 1,500,000 
cs, or £60,000 sterling. There is an in- 
cident recorded in the life of M. Lacaze, which 
ts, let us call it, a tableau vivant—a sub- 
ject from the life—reflecting credit upon him 
(instar fat then the eetestan ae Deaeees 36 
picture gallery. It is this: he was edu- 
cated for the medical profession, to which, how- 
ever, he had no occasion to devote himself; 
but when the cholera descended wu Paris, 
in the year _ eB or vi ro house 
into a tempo i its victims, 
for three casero of its i Visitation, bs 
heroically devoted himeclf, ‘night and day, to 
their aid and consolation.—In connection with 
the Art-Industrial Exhibition, which has just 
been closed in Paris, the “Union Central” 
Society very zealously took occasion to organise, 





the purest professorialjinformation. 
be very little doubt that this most im t 
conclusion will be reduced into action in 


y distinguished ; but in regard 
the permanence of which doubts have 
recently seriously felt. 

Carpeaua’s Opera Group.—This most si 
of sculpture singularities i 


tration has decided and decreed tha! it should no 
front no 
with which i hon bodk st onload b omgeoaie 


Ae 
blFic pees 


Eee 


Seg 


its cee 
Administration has amicably confided to 
same sculptor the commission of i 
another work on the same theme! and 


« judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
Sees Gea meet 





Pk 
F 


presen 

to witness the deed of murder. “In colour,” 
says the New York Evening Mail, “ even as the 
i now stands, it is ia 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 
s owtanes 


Eptnsvrcu.—At the annual meeting of the 


; Charles $ 
Macleay and William Brodie, Auditors; James 
Drummond, Librarian; and Messrs. Maclea 
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t cut (No. 7), representing a 
Pres Bog! stand for supporting ® torch, 
for religious service, is from the San og 
of the late Duc de Morny. It aff 





i ornament | in chestnut, date 1560. 
with these substances not only wood, but | itself, the double paca : 
china, metal. is the most graceful = 

an est (No. 9)on this is to be tion of the enrichmes a 
Mn go the South Kensington Museum : | | The i 0. 
it is a specimen of bold, rather rude, carving justice to on finest 


to the plain black. They 




















No. 7. JAPANESE FLAMBEAU-BEARER. 
means of comparing Italian with Oriental 
Art, being of Japanese workmanship. It 
is,in its m, wooden ; but is covered 
with red lacquer of the description known 
as TSI TCHEOO. Japanese artists, 


No. 8 TATL-PI“CE. 


unapproachable as they are in the cun- 
ning of their craft, distinguish ten orders 
or descriptions of lacquer, commencing 
with the many-tinted gold, and descend- 
















































































No.9. CABINET: 1560. 


nature, in the Museum, being taken from 
the lower frieze of the canopy of the tomb 
of Cardinal d’ Amboise, in Rouen .|mium of 80 ran 
The great churchman died in 1510, and | mon t combines 
his monument was completed fifteen years | Renaissance details. 


later. 
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No. 10, FROM THE TOMB OF CARDINAL D’AMBOISE. 


Pierre, master mason, at 1 livre | in the arabesque composition 
; two “ iniers,” at 7 sous | worthy of admiration and of 
eighteen stone-cutters, at 5 sous, | entire monument covers 
, end cost £5,000. The varied | 6 inches by 19 feet 8 inches. 
the alto and basso-relievo combined | in alabaster, marble, and 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


—To the pri 
ied Mllton’s 


Pine gpa = ag lwo 
of painters might 
matchless tribute to Galesaes 
“What needs my Shakspere for his honour’d bones? 
—The labour of an age, ir piled stones,” &c. 
And up to the present day, his fame has had its 
“livelong monument” in his works alone, 
familiarised, as they have been, to all men, by 
the zealous ministration of the durin. In Italy, 
however, late as it now is after the cingue 
a feeling has become rife, that it behoves 
to raise up a special memorial to one who 
reflected so much of glory’s jax light u 
his country. In his native Urbino, a 
has, accordingly, been reduced into 
that end. It is proposed to erect 
¢ monumental h 
Banclo—vebeatany contribati 
supply the requisite funds ; and all 
in every country, are invited to 
subscription. It has been deemed 
set down five francs, or, let us say, fi 
dard donation; other 


FES 
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af 
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subject of ample artistic com) 

improbable that in Eng’ 

Cartoons) very many su 

fide proceeding might be found; but to realise 
all that would be desired in the matter, it is 
clear that a recognised official place, wherein 
to pay subscriptions, and a duly authorised 
agency, must be established. 

Paris.—The month of October last was sig- 
nalised by a most munificent bequest and 
transfer to the Louvre of a very valuable col- 
lection of pictures. The testator in this me- 
morable transaction, M. Louis Lacaze, has been 
long and well known in Paris as an enthusiastic 
amateur. The son of a peer of France, and 
sessing an ample fortune, he indulged his t 
taste, and gradually became owner of six hun- 
dred works of high Art, having commenced, be 
it marked, by the purchase of a valuable picture 
by Chardin, from a bric-d-brae dealer on the 
quays, for the sum of fifteen francs. His ulti- 
mate collection, springing from this mustard- 
seed, became exceedingly copious in French 
—— of the last century—rich also in 

mish master-pieces, and in Velasquez and 
Zurbaran, a Tintoretto, two Titians, and a 
Salvator Rosa. His Flemish acquisitions were 
enriched by a noble Rubens portrait, %. three 
works by Rembrandt, several eniers, 
Ostade, Snyders, Hondekoeters, and 
Jordaens. In bequeathing to the Louvre this 
gallery, which has long made familiar 
to amateurs of, and visitors to, the French 
metropolis, he did so with the distinct under- 
standing, conveyed by his executors, that it 
was not to be broken up~-with the exception 
of one hundred pictures, which were to be 
distributed among the Provincial Museums— 
but be honoured by a separate and special place 
of exhibition. ‘Th‘s has, of course, met with a 
prompt acquiescence, and henceforth the Lacaze 
gallery will stand apart, amid the great associa- 
tions to which it has been i It has 
been ronghly valued, the prevailing prices of 

ictures being consi » as worth 1,500,000 
or £60,000 sterling. There is an in- 
cident recorded in the life of M. Lacaze, which 
ect from the life theta soa oo tie 
j m the life—re i it upon hi 
far than the collection and bequest of 
is picture gallery. It is this: he was edu- 
cated for the medical profession, to which, how- 
ever, he had no occasion to devote himself; 
but when the cholera descended upon Paris, 
in the year oy Mtogiial tae ties Nis house 
into a tem its victims, 
for three en of its i valiatien. bs 
heroically devoted himeelf, night and day, to 
their aid and consolation.—In connection with 
the Art-Industrial Exhibition, which has just 
been closed in Paris, the “Union Central” 
Society very zealously took occasion to organise, 





in the Palais de ' Industrie, a series of 


meetings 

Sleceinal ¢ mane nia he ies oe at 
en i a ial interest ° 

i who found themselves 


f 

with it should be made a part of national educa- 
tion, and that a great normal school should be 
established, whence teachers, even in the pri- 
mary instruction establishments, should draw 
the purest professorialjinformation. There can 
be very little doubt that this most im t 
conclusion will be reduced into action in 
and if not emulated elsewhere, will conduce 
towards sustaining that superiority in 
ee teed. tate coe 80 

vantageously distinguished ; in regard to 
Ce ee ee Se Sees ie 


culpture : 
bution. It has received a sti 
dishonour. TheGovernment i 
ee Ee ae a 

ek t of the no ildi 

with whi play the prog Aydt 
connection. It isto be forthwith removed. It 
seems, however, that all ings i 
the unseemly grou i 
little creditable to 
first i 


instance, 

ment both of the Fine Art ini 

the architect—it was approved of by 

that there is no chen / spp yon Sl 

it was erected in front of the building and in 
permanent marble. What next? ‘The 
with a better taste, 


eloquent condemnation the nt work, 
duced the change in ite "destination. 
Administration has amicably confided to the 
same sculptor the commission of ing it by 
another work on the same theme! and he, 
in his professional pride, scorns to execute. 
What is the latest proceeding of the public 
authority ? Neither more nor less than this—the 
indecent group is to be relegated into one of 
the large interior saloons of the theatre, and 
there set up, with all its iniquities on its head, 
in, as if were, a special cabinet of honour, for 
ublic — and the outrage of common 
heme . How icable seems here the elo- 
quent line in the Antony oration :— 
e thou art fied to brutish beasts, 
Fr lew yada tpn 
Bertiw.—A statue in memory of Shinkel, 
the distinguished Prussian prov Mhon§ has re- 
cently been erected in front of the Architec- 





present 
. “In colour,” 
says the New York Evening Mail, “even as the 


now stands, it is 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Epinsvrcu.—At the annual meeting of the 
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kingly dignity set upon | of Dean Stanley, in his hi of 
¥ TED CHURCHES OF | rm we Bees * mn, tate Deaved a Abbey, may have led him to 
CELEBRA his head; and its the 
EUROPE. ‘that remains of royalty when the sceptre | of the first church, we do not know; 
an | has been broken, and the “‘ crown has fallen | the general assumption has hi 
. TES ‘STER ABBEY.*  f, his brow.” It is an edifice which | that Saebyrht, or Sebert, of 
No. L--WESTMINS rom hi ena | aad eit bane 0 chan 
HERE is no sacred edifice in | the living have traversed for centuries in ons, ea 


, ‘ ition: it | 608 and dedicated it to St. Peter. 
I oe es oe educated | all’the pride and ee dead was converted to istiani 
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it 
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fi 


ah = Engli rs with deeper | is as grand a mausoleum of th c } 
if lee a. mane ctor Christendom can show. Nor is it to Eng- a < Rar pons one a 

ae tion than the Abbey of West- lishmen only that Westminster Abbey is — owe ugustine: the kin 

minster. It is not more the an object of contemplative rage oor - ee ae. were, baried 

rgeous architecture of the building that Foreigners resort to it as to a yr 0 | es, a og ve 

Cau him, than it is the historic asso- | beauty, and the last resting-place of os | wards ont 

ciations which are so closely interwoven whose names are blazoned on the recor 4 o my name 

with its annals. For ages its doore have | of time. Americans it with as much posi tag 

been opened to the yet uncrowned mon- reverence as we OUurse:ves do; and Wash- | —— chur 

arch, accompanied by a court and retinue , ington Irving has made it the trgey =e fpr. " : ral 22 ng 

as brilliant as the world can show, to poetically-written chapter in etch- | ry’ pa! oo ioe 0 
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the 

u to be 

established there a Benedictine gy Oe 

abbey, of twelve monks, who were, ~ 
ever, not very liberally i for 
Nevertheless the church i i 


Ri 


after, 

Abbey-church with considerable magnifi- 
Seat ae in a style then prevalent in 
| Normandy, a. to the work “‘a 
| tenth of his entire substance, as well 
| in gold, silver, and cattle, as in all his 
| other possessions.” It was consecrated on 
| the day of the Holy Innocents, 1065; 
on the 12th of January followin Beak 
high altar; Bdithe: hie qheat deughter ef 
| hi tar; Edi is queen, 

| ast Godetn, was ale iekaral Mae 

| In 1245 H IIL. caused Edward’s 
| church to be down, and another 


| erected in its place in the elegant and 
| style adopt in almost all sonleniaetianl 

0 
| but it was not eceapleted till long afer te 
king’s death: he had previously built, on — 
the site adjoining, a new ag Bi 


The work was continued by Edward 
and carried on by different abbots till the 
reign of Henry , who took down the 
** Lady-chapel,” erected by his 

and substituted for it the splendid 

of the Florid Gothic, or Tudor, style, which — 
_ has ever since borne his name. This 


| Christopher Wren, who unquestionabl 
had greater know of Italian architec- 
ture than of Gothic : his work added neither 
| dignity nor beauty to the glorious old 
A'TnS dates of 
of the respective i 
the abbey are given as follows Bowl y 
a ia of Architecture:”—In ne | 
> «8 * } x erected choir 
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‘ , apostle St. Peter visit tein: | , ‘ 
thot nde in ar Sve "Sate ect Se | aon wl rr eer aon ti 
: , ere. other is, that the # ot : : ; 
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No. IIL—BURGOS CATHEDRAL. 


& URGOS, though still retainin 
the honour of ing as the 
capital city of Old Castile, 
shows little except architec- 

G4 ture to tell of its former opu- 
. When the 


tho, prosperity of the Saunier pines bape 
© pros 0 

rapidly P derlive. Yet in this its hour of 
decay, ey, 4 is a city of absor 
terest to the a and 
logist: situated in 


ia- 


tre of a fertile 
and beautiful country, made memorable 
the recollections of its former glory, 
standing on the declivity of a considerable 
elevation, its Gothic monuments, its palaces 
adorned with arabesques, its ———— 
ing monasteries and picturesque > 
cannot fail to invite attention. Narrow 


remains of departed power 
one side or another as the visitor traverses 


them he sees feudal residences with walls 
as thick as those of a fortress, or mansions 
which the Art of the sixteenth century 
decorated with a thousand light and ele- 
gant ornaments. Historically, holds 
almost paramount interest in the mind of 
every true Spaniard: at the Castle of Bivar, 
situated about two from the city, 
was born, in about middle of t 
eleventh century, the famous Castilian 
hero, the Cam or, or Cid, whose adveu- 
tures are nearly as much involved in fable 
and romance as those of King Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round Table. His life 
was a continuous warfare with the Moors, 
and has been made the subject of innumer- 
able romances and ballads by Spanish 
writers. Our own charming lyrist, Mrs. 
Hemansg, has left us several spirited ‘‘Son 
of the Cid;” one of these, entitled “ 

> or Departure into Exile,” commences 

us :— 
rae nto 


For wild sierras and plains afar, 
He left the lands of his own Bivar. 


To march o’er field, and to watch in tent, 
From his home in good Castile he went; 
To the wasting siege and the battle’s van,— 
For the noble Cid was a banished man!” 
Tradition says that the last 
in which the Cid took part, if the ex 
sion may be used on such an occasion, 
a his — Mag Figen: had besi 
encia, where ; Spaniards, 
having placed the body in the armour 
by the living chief, set it on his war-horse 
and went out of the city to 
who were defeated with terrible slaughter. 
Mrs. Hemans describes the event in a 
poem called ‘‘The Cid’s Funeral Proces- 
sion,” which ends with these stanzas :— 
“The v 
As the kings and leaden of Afric feat.” 
They wore woury sh ove weed pap anual Sp a 
r+ reapers whane task is ro sy ” 
 ~ kings and the leaders of Afric fled! 
Bee wil kere re oe el 
And the bow of the desert was in Spain ;— 
So the Cid to his grave passed on! ” 
Leaving our readers who may care to learn 
more of this famous warrior to consult 
Southey’s ‘‘ Chronicle of the Cid,” we pass 
on to our immediate subject, ‘‘ The Cathe- 
dral of Burgos. It was commenced in 1221, 
during the reign of Ferdinand II., whom 
the Spaniards are accustomed to call St. 
Ferdinand, but it was not completely 
finished till the sixteenth century: the 
Bishop of Burgos, who founded the edifice, 
was, according to contemporaneous chroni- 





clers, a friend of the king, and the latter | 
gave to the work assistance. On 
Sunde te ce of ligh 
nee t, 

arising from the whiteness of the stone of 
which it is built, and the absence of 
stained- The large lantern of the 
over the contri- 


bu core a the light thooeak 
tes expan - 
a ees ae dee is bold in 
construction, and is entirely covered with 
ornaments and heraldic blazonry. The 
transept is brilliantly rich with decorative | 
details, so elegant that the Oastilians speak 
of it as ‘‘ the work of angels.” 

The architectural character of the cathe- 








= 4 “ - a. a = 





pag ets! cathedral that of the Velascos, 
an illustrious family in whom the office of 
age: igpetnd Castile was hereditary, is 
most magnificent: it is large, 
decorated with much splendour. 
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OBITUARY. 


FREDERICK OVERBECK. a 
Tie death of this distinguished artist, 
founder of the modern German sehool of 
religious painting, is reported to have taken 
place in home, in November last. He had 
reached the advanced age of ninety years. 
In the Art-Journal for 1864, there appears 
an engraved portrait of Overbeck, with a 
sketch of his career up to that period., Since 
then our columns have on numerous occa- 
sions referred to him and his works; but 
especially so in the series of illustrated 
on him, and his contemporariesof the 
German school, published in 1865. Our 
task, therefore, at the present time is to 
gather up some scattered fragments of what 
has been already said, and record them to 
his honoured memory ; for Overbeck’s name 
is one to be reverenced by every lover of 
high Art, though all may not share in 
what ap to have been his fundamental 
belief, that Art does not exist for its own 
sake, but only to subserve the cause of 
religion. 

e was born at Lubeck, in 1789; and at 
an early age went to Vienna, about 1806 or 
1808, to learn and practise painting. The 
teaching of the Viennese Academy found, 
however, but little sympathy with a mind 
influenced by new ideas and principles con- 
cerning the true aim and object of Art— 
new, that is to say, to the professors in the 
Academy, who had grown old in the path 
trodden by their predecessors, and were 
unwilling to be re-schooled _ to —. 
novel ciples. Among a large body o 
the sid soonieine of his fellow-students, 
his views met with warm response ; so much 
so that they showed their gratitude and 
pleasure by entertaining the re-actionary 
artist at a public funeral. We use the word 
‘*re-actionary,” because Overbeck’s idea 
was to assimilate modern Art to the high 
and pure feeling of some of the old painters. 

In 1810 he went to Rome, which hence- 
forth was to be his place of residence, and 
where, during many years, he held the post 
of Professor of Painting, in the Academy of 
St. Luke. In Rome he soon found himself 
surrounded by not a few of those enthu- 
siastic students who had fraternised with 
him in Vienna; men who have since left 
their pictorial mark upon the contiiient of 

Cornelius, Veit, Schadow, Schnorr, 

Vogel, Eggers, Fobr, and many others. 
The works executed by these revivalists 
have, mostly, become universally known by 
means of engravings. No small number 
pad ose in fresco; Overbeck’s principal 
oductions are in this medium, yet he 
painted numerous oil-pictures. A list of 
all he has left behind him would form a 
very long catalogue; yet we may point out 
y his‘ Vision of St. Francis,’ in the 

urch of S. Maria degli Angioli, Assisi ; 
‘The Holy Family,’ painted for Count Von 
re we om. pe com oT from Tasso’s 
erusaiem delivered,’ in villa of the 
Marchese Massini: these are all frescoes. 
Among his oil-pictures the most im t, 
perhaps, are—*@hrist on the Mount of 
Olives,’ in Hamburgh; ‘Thé Entrance of 
Christ into Jerusalem,’ and ‘The’ Descent 

. s'—both, if we mistake not, 

now in the painter’s native town, Lubeck : 

The Triumph of Religion in the Arts,’ in 
the Stidel Institute, Frankfort ; ‘The Mar- 
How of the Virgin ;’ ‘ Elijah’s Ascent into 

Sek eenitebly engraved by Ruscher- 
M- ; * Death of St. Jose h,’ &. &o. 

© small number of Overbeck’s ideas 
sack swrtied only beyond simple drawings ; 

as his forty designs of ‘The Life of 


€ from vings; ‘John the 
Deptist proashing ie the, Wildersete 


? 


nently a pietist, his works bear the stamp of 
the os sincere piety and integrity of heart, 
and are end with a charm and grace 
rarely.seen but in the conceptions of Raf- 
faelle himself. 


—>— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “Tus Ant-JouRnat.” 
RELICS OF CHARLES I. 
Sre,—In an interesting article on the ‘‘ Relics 
of Charles I.” in the November number of the 
Art-Journal, it is stated that very few of the 
king’s autographs remain. I beg to inform 
you that one is in my possession, contained in 
a warrant for the delivery of army-clothing, of 
which the following is a copy. 
Joun Dovtry. 
Hampstead Hill Gardens, Nov. 1869. 


“ Cuartzs R. 

“ Whereas you have made provisicn of great 
number of cloathes, shooes, and i for 
the cloathing of the several regiments of foote 


of our army. Our will and pleasure is 


5 
ie f 


F 





- THE ANG 


EL OF LIGHT. 


FROM THE SCULPTURE BY J. EDWARDs. 


os 
Hell 


s 
s 


Ma 


rE 


that 
you forthwith cause all the said cloathes, shooes, | kind 


and stockings to be delivered unto such person 
as shall be appointed to receive the same, by 
our right right and welbeloved Cosen 
Patrick, of Fo 
our army, to be di as hee shall direct. 
And for your so doing this shall be your 
warrant. 


“ Given at our Court at Oxford this Sixteenth 


of July, 1643. 
“ To our trusty and welbeloved Thomas 
Bushell, Esq., one of the Wardens 

of our Mint.” 


—E 


Sm,—There is a slight inaccuracy as 


the quotation made in your November uaabed | 
ing cane and the ring, | 


relative to the king’s 
as the following statement will show :—'The tale 


is exclusively confined to the oy inn the | 
the 


account was made and confirmed to me 


late Mr. Thomas Cooke, a relative of my wife's. | 


was an account of the same purport pub- 
lished in The Gentleman's Magazine of 1846, 
with an engraving of the cane-head; and the 
head itself is now in the possession of W. M. 


Cooke, Esq., Wimpole Street, with the late Mr, | 2 


Cooke's statement attached to it :— 

“This ivory head, inlaid with silver, the top 
of which unscrews, and forms a scent-box, 
formerly attached to a cane (now lost), was given 
by K les I., when a prisoner in Cari 
brook stle, to!an ancestor of mine, who was 
then (as it appears ronan old book in my 
possession, containing a pedigree of my famil 
master gunner of that castle and of Isle A} 
Wight. That the oe treated his ro 
captive kindly ma infe: not onl 
the present made ‘> him b ae i 
the ‘following anecdote related to me by my 
father; ‘who heard it from his father : — The 

er~had ‘a little. son who was a t 
‘favourite with Charles, and often am his 
solitary hours; one day seeing the boy with. a 
child’s sword by his side, the ki asked him 
what he meant todo with it? « 

Majesty to defend your Majesty agai 0 
mor 3g. OTe was the gallant little hero’ 

Y, with which, as it may be supposed, the 
monarch was much gratified, and then probably 
presented the cane above described.” 


Isle of Wight, 
December, 1869. 
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the king, but from | ‘ 
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THE “ANGEL OF LIGHT 


FROM A MONUMENT BY J. EDWARDS 
TO THE LATE REV EVAN CHARLES OWEN. NORTH WALES 
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distributed prizes to the students :— 
For the second-best Architectural Drawing—the silver 


For the best Model from‘the 
silver medal to William White. 
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* Mr. Charles Branwhite 


"s Song 
becomes less mannered ; indeed, he now 


to a solid, though still opaque, 
in loveliness is ‘The Vale 


e, surpassing in 


, though different, is scarcel 
oton: 


or of painting a high 
few artists of our time can rival. Mr. T.| memorial of b 
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Danby’s style, 
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ww the earnest student, 
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MR. PRITCHETT’S DRAWINGS SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
AND SKETCHES. RECENT ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


s 


d 


From the variety of seaside subjects exhibited | Occastonat visitors to the South 
las’ yous Oy Ms, Sen eae Dee a 
an Regent Street, it as Nees See ae 
posed that he had exhausted the material of 
Dutch-coast life; but here we are again at posi 
cheveningen, and we look back on many of the 
rawings of last year as simply allusive to 
oms which are fully described in the present 
and which, in many instances, may be 
garded as explanatory a to the 
mer drawings. We remember, for instance, 
the series of last year, a sketch of a fi 
ding up a flag, and called, indeed, ‘ The 
a.” The my ty this man is very impor- 
nt, as he, with hi , constitutes a landmark 
p direct the landing of the boats; this is fully 
own in a drawing called ‘Lost and Saved,’ 
which are two boats, one of which has struck 
the sands, while the other comes in driving 
hrough the surf, and will be at once hauled up 
ghanddry. For miles along this flat coast 
he average depth of the water, for a consider- 
ble distance seaward, is not more than a few 
pet ; hence the impossibility of ship 
nd boat building for coast in Holland. 
Scheveningen during the Storm of September, 
51869,’ is rather a i 


ili ee 
ppbine 
Hiabe! 
re 


Ale 


5 
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Fite 
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this purpose, as contributing to the 
ofastorm. ‘Sunset on the Beach 


iis 
2 
FH 
a 
ef 
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: 
Fs 
L 
i 


z 
i 
if 


charm to its lights and darks. The 
eagle weal pnd ngewe 4 
the horizon, an ey | a mysterious 

upon the sea, on which the fancy ma: 

any extent. While we are stunned with the roar 
of the surf in the other scenes, the stillness of 
this is not interrupted even by the sound of the 
' wavelets breaking on the sand. ‘The last of 
the Old Boat, Misty Morning,’ shows the keel 
and other parts of the skeleton of a boat — 
is being broken up: ope ag occurs 

for the introduction of ur. This object has 
afforded subject matter for several sketches 
from 1 ae ymay ints of teri as, Mrmr 4 Sinaia 

the Pink on the Beach,’ remains 0 2 
‘Her,’ &. A ‘Storm on the Beach’ shows the | ™ from Se ok 1452 ; por arteg J 
preparations made to receive the herring-boats | © ages bes ectionate 

as they come in, and makes us share in the | “™ple quaintly conventional represen 
anxiety of the bystanders for the safety of the | 1908 of New Testament events by the earlier 

artist.* It is to be hoped that the Museum may 


craft as they drive in over the sandy shallows. ; 
- . Sri, acquire a copy of the of the three 
In, The Mill on Fire,’ and some other coast to the B Py that 


sketches, we the sources of the inspi- 
Sen at Von Oot Neer, who shows us the | dated 1330, and re 
ecrets of their enchantments in their disposi- , 
ions of lights and darks. ‘ Pinks in Shadow— 
Evening,’ is a momentary effect. Among these 
wings is one, the property of the Queen of 


Holland, which is exhibited ey "s 
permission; it is called ‘ nae orwe- 
ian Brig,’ of which the stern only is visible. 
These essays a. — oo = é 
represent all ki of objects persons * 
esented themselves to the notice of the artist ; rg tab ple wpa cep ¥ hy 
nd we are surprised at the interest with | the last work of its author. 
hich he succeeds in investing subjects not in 
hemselves picturesque. ‘The Watery Groves 
Domberg’ is more than suggestive, as is also 
Hoping against Hope—Scheveningen Fraus 
hing for Missing Pink.’ Very attractive, 
iso, are ‘ Scheveningen, with Church,’ ‘Grey 
Day—the Farmer’s Wife and Child going into | ‘ 
p Village,’ ‘The Justice-room in 
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in College Peg 
Rev. G. Blunt, Rector of Ch 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 
the past year the school has made | ¢ 


Eprvsvrex.—The Board of Directors of th 


parch- | Wett Institution has adopted a resoluti 
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he holds in his | admit ladies to the lectures and classes 
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year, one additional Queen's prize, a 


number of successful 


nations, a similar 
considerable advances in 


School of Arts. 
Mr. Taylor. A number of 


auspices of the 
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ears of his | 


career he issued several series of en 


In the first of these 
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prich 
, he satirised the 


in 1796 
of his con 


ting in a 


jowel 





ity with whieh he 


and vivaci 


public and 
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rigidity and 


es this a most im 





attacks on the cle 


temporaries with 


ples 
master well known to collec- 


and engravings, but whose oil- 


are not often met with out of Spai 
favourite with the court and 


portrait-painter he was, for a 


ering on the 
about to write, barge p dee 
daily life of the § 
processions, and 
, entitled “Ca 


earnest thought with the 
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ith an enamelled 
and wri 


t, seated by a table, 


ment-covered volume which 
of Spain; but his 


, and 
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their fétes, 
amusements. In the latter 





stand, some books, and an inscribed scroll.| Cuxisza.—A new school ( 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Royat Acapemy.— Professor G. G. 
Scott’s lectures on Architecture commence 
n the 17th of next month, and will be con- 
nued on the 3rd and 17th of March. 
Th ies buildings nee ore 
e permanent buildings at i 
tended for the annual Tobenbieal Exhi- 
itions of Art and Industry, the first of 
hich takes place in 1871, were commenced 
nthe 15th of November. The contractors 
the works are Messrs. Lucas Brothers, 
hose estimate for the main building was 
8,335, and for the conservatories over 
arcades, £5,696. The terra-cotta deco- 


tions have been, it is stated, assigned to | i 


. Blashfield and Sons, whose estimate 
2,860. 

™ SooreTy of British Artists. — Mr. 
‘ifred Clint has been elected to succeed 


» late Mr. Hurlstone as President of this | i 


Tue Sovurn Kenstreton Museum is 
pported to have purchased, for the sum of 
180, the large carved oaken bedstead, in 
he Elizabethan style, contributed to the 
scent South Staffordshire Exhibition by 
. Pugh, of Horsely Fields. 
Tue Artists’ AND AMATEURS’ SOCIETY 
eld its annual meeting at Willis’s Rooms 
‘ = a —_ i. mg Bo L. Leitch 
s elec resident for ensuing year. 
he four conversazioni of the een’ ik 


mebe given in the months of February, 


ch, April, and May next. 
THe Grapnic Socrery.—A fine 
pollection of etchings by Rembrandt was 


xhibited at the meeting of this soci on | i 


sdegpeee Sebo y December. 2 
pre contribu e Burlington Fine 
s Club, and attrected marked attention. 
Mr. E. Armrzace, A.R.A., has just 
pompleted in University Pra a 
mural painting of ‘ Henry Crabb Robinson 
nd his Friends.’ The late Mr. Robinson 
as among the most liberal ae of 
hat institution, and this work been 
xecuted therein as a memorial to his name. 
t is needless to allude to the extensive 
nd distinguished circle of acquaintance 
njoyed by the es yee oar of the 
icture. In the centre of the end of the hall 
an admirable portrait of Mr. Robinson ; 
p his right and left, and extending over a 
ortion of the sides of the room, are grou: 
he following personages—names of 
pric interest—with whom he wason terms 
intimacy. On the left of the i 
viewed by the tor) are itt, 
todwin, Clarkson, . Barbauld, Savage 
ndor, and Gilbert Wakefield; in another 
roup, Schlegel, Madame de Staél, Princess 
ia, Savigné, Knebel, Tieck, Arndt, 
oethe, Schiller, Herder, and Wieland. 
n the right are grouped Coleridge, Words- 
Pworth, Southey, Charles Lamb and his 
er Mary, also Blake and Flaxman. 
hen come Irving, Rogers, Quillinan, 
on Rolfe, and Serjeant Talfourd, Lad 
on, the Rey. F. Robertson, Dr. Arnold, 
. Paynter, and Bunsen. The work is 
tecuted in monochrome, and well sustains 
. Armitage’s reputation as the painter 
yu ai bia sed I heroes) pa in 
mposition an wing, is largeand grand, 
i the grouping of the individuals 
od during life happily carried out. 
dium in the execution of the 
wax and turpentine, and therefore 
pm the uncertainties attending the d 
lity of fresco anges liar In short, 
sture is a worthy tribute to a man who 
a liberal benefactor to the 
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the above-named artist, which have at- 


aa bees 
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Onk, Greenwich Park;’ * Twick, 

Church, the Burial-place of Popo; 
‘Richmond Church, the Devial 

Kean ;’ ‘ St. Jarvis, the: Walpole’s 


Con ueror ’ ° Ein” 
Flower , Strawberry Hill;’ ‘The 
Birth-place of Napoleon I.;” ‘Interior of the 
Pantheon, Rome, showing Raffaelle’s Tomb, 

Thus we mention but @ few of 


same independence of feeling that marks 
the sketches. 

TrapE-Marxs.—A case came before the 
Vice-Chancellor’s court, somewhat recently, 
in which Messrs. Elkington and Oo., of 
London and Birmingham, cited Mr. A. 
Johnson, of Birmingham, to answer a com- 
plaint of using their trade-marks. It 
appeared that formerly Mr. Johnson was 
in ership with a Mr. John Elkington, 
and that the plaintiffs discovering their 
marks on electro-plated ) manufac- 
tured and sold by Messrs. Elkington and 
Johnson, threatened legal proceedings, 
upon which an undertaking was given to 
discontinue the practice. On the retire- 
ment of Mr. John Elkington from the busi- 
ness soon after, the plaintiffs found Mr. 
Johnson's goods still marked with their 
stamp, and prayed for an injunction 
pl al stop to it: this the Vice-Chancellor 
Oman Scnoot or Art.—The annual 
exhibition of drawings, &c., by the —_ 
of this school took place on the 10th and 
11th of December. e demand this month 
on our space limits us to this simple an- 
nouncement, with the remark t the 
works were of more than usual excel- 
lence, reflecting high credit-upon the 
students and their instructress, lady- 
— Miss Gann. 

Grapruic.—The issue of a new 
illustrated newspaper is an event in che 
history of Art. en, somewhat more than 
a quarter of a century ago, the Jilus- 
trated London News appeared, there were 
difficulties in the way of its that 
do not now exist: the machinery was 
insufficient and defective ; it was conceived 
impossible to publish “‘ news” with illus- 
trations until events had become stale and 
had lost their interest. A demand will, 
however, always be met by a supply; and 
the energy and enterprise of Mr 4 ™m 
met with that which they ought to lees 
achieved, and did achieve, success—a suc- 
cess that went far beyond even his own 
sanguine expectations. It has ever since 
defied, or, at all events, overcome, opposi- 
tion; anc we are not di to beli 
that the Graphic will materially, if at all, 

pede its prosperity. No doubt the 
first number has been produced under 
disadvan 
evidence : 
great excellence ; of its long list of artists 
who have aid, not one of them 
has given any to this first part; and its 
opening page is by no means agreeable—it 
is an ill-chosen subject, and does not pay 
for the cost in ; infinitely better is a 
t of the Queen, from a 
G. H. Thomas; other prints 
the Suez Canal, and incidents thereunto 
belonging. But the Graphic is in no sense 
& newspaper: it cannot minister to those 
who require intelli . Its conductors 
will do wisely to it, weekly, a repre- 
sentative of some great leading event—guch 
as the opening of the Suez Canal, and 





that which will for some time to come 
excite the public mind—the assemblage at 
Rome in 1869—70. The great ‘‘ cause” of 
the success of the IUustrated London News 
was, that from the commencement to the 
present time, it has never been above th 
comprehension of the ; mass of 

of the second and , and even 
fourth class. Sy ate fon te we 
induce failure. We shall gladly aid 
new Art-work by any means in our : 


of the people ; but we do not augur 


d prosperous life. 
ge yg of Regent Street, exhi- 


bits his Christmas collection of ‘‘toys;” 
a large ion of them are veritable 
works of Art; excellent as models, accurate 
as examples of costume, and in many cases 
illustrating the customs and occupations 
of various lands. He exhibits such works 
in great variety; his show is, indeed, attrac- 
tive, not only to the throngs of little people 
who crowd to his establishment, but will 
bear the inspection of, and give pleasure to 
critics older and less easily pleased. Of a 
considerable proportion of these works Mr. 
Cremer is the designer. Se 
MopErn JEWELLERY.—At Mr. Phillips’s, 
23, Street, we have been much 
gratified being allowed to inspect a 
very large assortment of valuable jewellery, 
the worth of — Ms — _— 
the designs and the sty work- 
hy On first seeing a few of these 
ornaments, the observer is struck by the 
beauty of the forms and the direct refer- 
ence to antique specialities—qualities which 
<< from the indefatigable research 
of Mr. Phillips himself, who visits the 
most famous European museums, whence 
to cull, for imitation, tk» choicest prac- 
ticable ornamental designs. For instance, 


in the Museo Borbenico, at Naples, is a . 


certain antique necklace of t beauty, 
of which we find in Mr. Phillips's assort- 
ment a reproduction, with its pendent re- 
ticulation of masks, and acorns and floral 
drops. A very curious fibula of iron was 
found near the Lateran Gate, at Rome; 
this Mr. Phillips has obtained, and re- 
produced in gold. The form seems to 
resent a five-horse chariot driven at 
speed in the arena. It may be sup- 


posed to have been awarded to some victor ales 


im the course. The objects of Holbein 
design are of great beauty: some have 
been copied from portraits in possession 
of the Queen ; others have been procured 
= — — » Among the nume- 
aus imitative antiques is a large 
onyx brooch of sencly E ton dislon 
made after the — of one in the 
session of the 
only ornament her Royal Highness would 


it to be indicated on her by Mrs. 

yeroft. We were much prt | by a 

very rich necklace of large onyx pendants. 

Whether ie forms have - have not been 
pete ; 

little; it is as rich wd boudiied esa 


classic object of the same kind on be 
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having painted her 
pear eid csp far Ba 
and painters as well as mire 
effect. My eyes have become so depraved 
I cannot bear to see a statue without 


i cess of Wales, and’ the did 


But it is impossible even to mention any | the 


considerable portion of these interesti 
and valuable works, a catalogue af one 
would contain examples 


personal ornament. A great feature 
collection is the variety = 


and 

coral ornaments, of which Mr. 
possesses the most 
show re Europe. Here, 
kinds ornament of every possible 

has . 
a eae oy 
chilly worked by Neapolitans, who excel in 


of every kind of aa 


This is a costly book: it has been “ got 
without regard to and is, 
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ve been aoe © ee 

bmpete with chromo-li 

price. It is desi i 
y be done in coloured 

bm engravings on wood; 

of the prints here submi 

ve been required. The prod 
refore, be cheap. We question wheth 

ley have cost less than so many chromo-litho- 

aphs of the same character and size, while 
tainly they cannot be described as so effec- 
or so good. 

Bo long ago as 1848 we published in the 
Journal an example in this style of Art, 
puted by Leighton a a pic- 

by Sir Edwin Landseer. are, un- 
tionably, a great advance on that: but 
y years isa long time; and we fear the 
ress has not been so marked as to remove 
loubt whether this art will ever become one 
ge utility for general adoption in the 
tration of books. 
he work has been produced under the 
rintendence, and bably, to some extent, 

‘the hand, of Mr. JD. Cooper, an artist who 

foremost rank as a wood ver, and 


Shes cortainly done hie best; #8 ts peanecly | bul 


b much to say that we have here proof 
the utmost the Art is capable of doing. Yet 
is not satisfactory. The prints cannot be 
pared with some of Rowney’s chromo-litho- 
phic copies from Birket Foster; they may 
well drawn (though so much cannot be 
nitted in all cases); the subjects may be 
ceived and treated in the right spirit; but 
Py lack that delicacy and refinement, those 
dations of colour, that are to be found in the 
r and better established Art. 
otwithstanding, the book is a beauti- 
and very attractive one; the binding is 
yuisite in design and finish, and does great 
nour to its producers, Messrs. Burn and 
; while the illuminated borders are admira- 
done—copied from the “ Brevario Gremani”’ 
the library of St. Marc, at Venice. 
he best of the prints are those in which the 
ist has limited himself to a single figure— 
ch as the woman pouring the leaven into the 
, the enemy ety By among the wheat, 
i the shepherd who found the lost sheep : 
sre there is a crowd of figures failure is 


pable. 

Still, although the book is not calculated to 
tent the critical eye, it will be, no doubt, a 
purite with the public. It is a novelty in 
; and the subjects treated are, in all cases, 
a deeply interesting character, while its 
eral appearance is superb. 


on Monumentat Decoration: 17s Arms 
anp Meruops. prising Fresco, En- 
caustic, Water-Glass, Mosaic, Oil-Painting. 
With an Appendix. By W. Cava Tuomas, 
Author of “The Science of Moderation ;”’ 
“Metronomy, or the Science of Propor- 
tion;” &c., &. Published by Wuivsor 
anp Nzewron. 


are living in a day when ornament and 
prial decoration of some kind or other are 
fing ready entrance into almost every de- 
ption of edifice, whether intended for public 
private use. One result of this artistic, or, 
not unfrequently turns out to be, unartistic, 
sment, is the dev of books, 
or practical, to guide the workman, what- 
position he holds, in his labours. Yet in 
pplication of Decorative Art of the highest 
acter we are still far behind some con- 
countries, especially Germany 
m, where every encouragement is 
: in France, also, it meets with some favour. 
ng ourselves the iti 
bo-painting has received a check from the 
its of the experiments made i 
Parliament; and until some 
discovered that will render 
ble, at least to a considerable 
expect nothing less than the‘r 
onment, Artists will be unwilling, 
puld be unadvisable for them, to 
and talents upon evanescent 
in a few concise but comprehensive 





Mr. Thomas treats the subject thoroughly in its 
fr. Thomas treats the subject thoroughly in is 
quan tontens Conmilien aa Took oooh Salt 
masters, ius €88, 

peepee pamper Ries fag ee | 

regarded as an authority on this 
branch of Art; while his practice as an oil- 
ee ee ee Se ee nee 
The treatise is essential 


dings. 
The Appendix occupies nearly one-third of 
the entire volume. It is divided into three $ 
the first contains the 
the Water-Glasa 


from a Report of the i 
Fine Arts, with much of the German and other 
co connected therewith ; the second 


A Dream Boox. [Illustrated by E. V. B. 
Published by Sampson Low & Co. 
We doubt if a more graceful contribution has 
been made to the literature of the Christmas 
season of 1869 and 1870 than “ A Dream Book,” 
by E. V. B.—an authoress familiar to the 
public through many charming volumes, and 
who has such an earnest hand that she 
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Bishop of Winchester. by 
Sexier, Jackson, anp Hauiiway. 


This isa book for the : as the bishop 
it, he is but ing the great duty 

he has undertaken as a of his 

Master—*“ Feed my lambs!’’ The i 

a orm 

uently to y ; 

of a Christian scholar, w 
nothin to needs of - 
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regret, however, that they are all 

from the Indicator: some’ other 
sources, we think, might have yielded better 
fruit. Mr. Ollier the volume with a 
memoir of Leigh Hunt. It is thoroughly well 
written, gives us a graphic and comprehensive 
view of e poet, and leaves on the mind of 
the reader a most agreeable impression of his 


Tux Swattows or Letou Farm. Published by 
Jamzs Hoco & Co. 


virtues. The style is simple and natural; not 

above, yet not below, the comprehension of the 

yee, The illustrations are good, and the 
is 


bound. There has been 

— its so much to be commended 

since Barbauld’s “ Pecksey and Dicksey.” 

Lrrrtz Lasses ayy Laps. With Coloured Illus- 

trations, by Oscar Pierscn. Published by 
Senter, Jackson, anv Hatumary, 

Street. 


is a pretty, book, of large size, and 
with bg Pree illustrations that 
so much love: it is also printed in 
which is a much greater advantage 
uvenile friends than is often taken into 

i - Two little ones can bend over 


tions by Tuzorniiz Suvize. Published 
by Suzizr, Jackson, anp Hatiimay. 
There is abundance of variety, and consequent! 
plenty of amusement fcr the little ones, in thie 
volume; but it requires some consideration to 
understand the speciality of the title—every 
book has “letters everywhere.” The frontis- 
is an ingenious representation of a 
number of pretty heads, each of which carries a 
“ letter” on its cap; and a letter is ingeniously 
made the foundation of each illustration. 
The rhymes and tales are 
but those who cater for the little ones 
especially watchful over their pen. 
do not want scraps, with moral tags to 
them ; bu wish all things for childhood to 
be preserved from a possibility of 
The pretty touching little story of “ "8 


sant ; 





Tus Burrerrixy Cuase. Transiated from the 
French of P. J. Srant. With Twenty- 
five Illustrations by Loxenz Frézicu. 
Published by Sxeter, Jackson, AND 
Hauimay. 

We wonder if an f 

“The Butterflies’ Ball, and the Grasshoppers 

Feast ?” that was the book of books, in our 

childhood! Such a delight of a book in its 

rough cover, and illustrations that would 
have driven M. Frilich out of his senses; but 

we wish 7 a 

rhymes said to have a royal origin, 

es eS ee 


ustrate. 

It is certain, that while the literature of our 

children’s books is more sound, more to the 
than that of the French “story- 

Books,” their illustrations are both more 

natural 16 ina aes Se See ee a 

present to the young public. 

But in ;common justice to M. Stahl, we con- 
fess that “The Butterfly Chase” supplies as 
pretty a morning's entertainment as could be 

before our little readers, combining 
umanity and amusement; while the illustra- 
tions are quite equal to those we so much ad- 
mired last year from the same musterly pencil. 


Tue Boy's Home-noox or Sports, Games, AND 
Pursuits. Published by Locxwoop & Co. 
Messrs. Lockwood have enriched this little 
volume with no fewer than two hundred illus- 
trations, all exhibiting the different sports and 
pastimes of the rising generation. ‘Ko more 
valuable authority ; be established in a 
sasqe Ranily or scountry house than this" Heme- 
book:” itis a reference, a valuable text- 


book, and will be in great request wherever it 
is known. 


, | Tue Arr or Garwisumve Cuurcuss at Cunist- 


MAS AND OTHER Fasrty. By Ep 
Youne Cox. Published by Cox an» Sen. 


A new edition of a work that had ourable 
notice on its first — 


e cupeecenes sats . 


book goes 


into a subject now one of much con ; 
but from this he wisely abstains. It is for 


those who admire and the 
floral and other adornments in our 


_ 


Lartiz Max. With Fifteen Etchings by Ru- 
pour Guusetan. Published be Sear 
Jackson, any Hatimay. : 
The of “ Little Max” 
one at Griseler's 


tice of 
arches. 
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ies the ground- . 


Pete 


rks 


Otp Parus ro Honour axp Dis _ 
Story of the Beatitudes. Published 
Szzier, Jackson, anp Hatimar. a 
Sixt * ool i ” linked with “aj o- 
letter- Foxe intone’ to lead 
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E” SEWING MACHINES. 


These Machines have all the New Improvements, 





and are the most complete in the Market 


\.FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WORK, 


Making a beantifal Lock-Stitch alike on 
both sides. 


cY GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1667. 
coe, COLD MEDAL, AMSTERDAM, 1869, 


EET,  ‘Ulustrated Os a and Samples of 


} 








ONLY DEPOT: 


64, REGENT S8T., LONDON. 





GOOD BLACK SILKS. 





, Messrs. JAY have always in Stock 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 


Manufactured by Messrs. Boxxet BT Cr, of Lyons ot Jajorioux. 
These Silks are sold on most adva 
relied 


other description of Black Silk. 
woven tthe end af each piece 


eee nee 


SAY’ S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
1 247, 249, AND 261, REGENT STREET. 





-KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 





SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY for COUGHS COLDS, HOARSENESS, and other 


Affection s of the Throat and Chest. In Incirtane Consvurrion, Astana, sad Warne Coven, are unfailing. Being free from 
wide while tha Posies Boucwes unk and Paormatora, Bixcxs wil 


z hurtfal t, epiynyed the 
5 a ingle thoy may be taken by wer oat tar adh Ap: 


them invaluable in allaying the 
SY Eyencirion. 


p.—I was attacked with a severe cough, which your Lozenges removed in a few 
» public) to offer my testimony to their efficacy, which you are at liberty to 


nomas Karina, 


Testimonial from COLONEL HEWETT, ZP., and DL. 


Tex. Mas. Ex11s, Porrr-Pawp, Gramoraax, May, 1866. 


x wae ee len ponent. I feel 


sold m Boxes, Is. 1$d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., ©, ot Oe See KEATING, Chemist, &2, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
ketail by all Druggists. 





NG@’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. — FLEAS, 


ES, ANTS, MOSQUITOES, MOTHS, &c., 


BUGS, COCKROACHES, 


powder, which 


are instantly destroyed harmless and pold in 
1s, So 04. and do. OL eodhr'an ia Probe toon Ve pat be 25 eee aes ak ae Ap pater yw sino in. botiles, wath bellows Ia. €d 





THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


AND RETAIL BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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SEWING MACHINES 


ity . ol EW FAMILY” 
NEW EMBROIDERY-STITOH. Work by HAND od TREADLE, 


andi in a t PORTASLE O48! CASE “to TRAVELLIN 


The most Complete, 
hopes and other valuable accessories. 


MAOHINES f wocking BUTTON. HOLES, ont for 


@. 
with new Improvements for every variety of Plain and Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCK- 


their perfect use in a few hours. 
use in every class of Sewing. 


¢ 59,629 Machines Sold during one year, ending December, 1868. _[“ustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office, in the United Kingdom, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 





[UPERVISION 
SOF A 
GENTLEMAN. 














BPARKINS & 


24.25.27, & 25. OAKAF - ORD 
n | TO) 


BY FAR THE UARGES va) = 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, “GERMAN, ™ AST 


Or rae BEST MANUFACTURE, aT” hsdpa ODER. TE Pi 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS, for 50, 100 PORT Vy 
_ OF THE .NEW MAKE,, WITH my hinrse pin Were 


7 ouotce OP 9000 ton 2-6 KOVR GUTRAR? |” 


hess teed 2 ye bi ey Asi, 


a POSTAGE AND CREST ALSUE we zoe esi 6 vg 
| resenc BACS,. fitted in the most complete manner, 1 5040 aot anes Ed, Ji 


OF EVERY KIND. ~~ |CARD AND BASKETS. . 
sr eaed BNVELOPE CASES, 25s. postage caine as 
Dor BLOPTING BOOKS, 18s. 64. |DATE* BOXES. = °°“! "0 , 


TEA.CADDIES, 10s..6d. to 3 gs. PURSES, Is. to 408. . _~ 
CARRIAGE BAGS, 8s. 6d; to 2 gs.|CIGAR CASES AND CHESTS. . 


atthe Comeaaione: teon, CAR canbe of vere 
ONS, 7s.'68. {CARD CASES of ey 

CASES of KNIVES & SCISSORS. TRAN BLISNG ‘DRESSING ) 
GLOVE BOXES, 8s. éd., 12s. 6d. | 

Senke DOORS end 

tal © DLESTIOKS. 

INKSTANDS. A Choice of 300. Set ee 
LETTER BOXES AND BAGS. Ditto IN CARES 


WRITING pees OF EVERY SIZE “AND wa 


ae Te +3 


Ornamental Articles for the Library, I Drawing- -Roomi, V 
\BAGATELLE BOARDS aise, 6a, 50a; dbs, 266: 6a, wit ee ns 














SS eae ee 


Hef 
i 
if 

{ 





re mene eee le ee 
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BENT CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY PART ‘OF ‘ENGLAND’ UPON- 


IN-DOOR CROQUET AND IN-DOOR: Sanit ‘Ori 


~""POPR Joan, : GERMAN BILLIARDS: * 
CHESSBOARDS AND MEN. | BACKGAMMON. DOMINOES. | ‘ 
DEAUGHTMEN AND. BOARDS. STATU.QUO. CHESS, | BE 10 j 


AND’ AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF ‘ TERS 


. 


MUSICAL: BOXES of the best make, ve ra 
GILT, OXIDISED, AND “ELEGANTLY pray a 
* VARIETY OF \KNICK-KNACKS SUITABLE) FOR PRESE 
FAMILY AND POCKET BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS. AND UH UBOH 
OF EVERY SMB TYPE, IN’ PLAIN. AWD OAACENTAL DI 
Church Services and Prayers in Ivory, &e, Handsome Ohare 


A LARGE TYPE FAMILY BIBLE, pM 
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